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WHERE TO RETIRE 
ON A SMALL INCOME 


This book selects out of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of communities in 
the U. S. and its island territories only 
those places where living costs are 
less, where the surroundings are pleas- 
ant, and where nature and the com- 
munity get together to guarantee a 
good time from fishing, boating, gar- 
dening, concerts, or the like. The book 
never overlooks the fact that some 
people must get part-time or seasonal 
work to pad out their income. 


It covers cities, towns, and farms through- 
out America—from New England south to 
Florida, west to California and north to the 
Pacific Northwest. It includes both Hawaii 
and the American Virgin Islands. Some peo- 
ple spend hundreds of dollars trying to get 
information like this 
by traveling around 
the country. Fre- 
quently they fail— 
there is just too much 
of America to ex- 
plore. 


Where to Retire on 
a Small Income saves 
you from that danger. 
Yet the big NEW 
edition costs only 
$1.00. 


AMERICA’S 50 BEST 
CITIES IN WHICH TO 
RETIRE 


Can you answer these questions 
about the U. S. A.? 


@ Where are retirement costs lower than else- 
where in Florida’s cities ? 


@ Which U. S. city provides two months of 
opera and concerts for $4.50? Where does a 10- 
acre retirement farm on the outskirts, operated 
with hired help, bring you all the income you 
need for retirement in comfort ? 


@® Which are America’s 4 best cities for re- 
tirement jobs? For full-time jobs ? Which Flor- 
ida west coast city offers the best jobs, the wid- 
est choice of openings, the highest wages? 


America’s 50 Best Cities in which to live, 
work and retire—Norman Ford’s huge new 
book—shows the retirement couple where living 
costs are less and there are more things to do 
every day of the year. You learn: 


—which are the 5 lowest cost retirement cities, 
where there’s plenty of warmth and sunshine 
all winter long 


—which are the 7 best resort cities, where you 
can retire at modest cost and always meet 
new people 


—which are the most healthful cities of all, 
which are the 5 best small cities, which are 
the best cities in all the U. S. in which to live. 


and if you’re too young to retire but want to 
live in a better climate, you even learn where 
you can find the best opportunities in Florida, 
California, Arizona, and elsewhere in the 
U. S. for someone with your talents. 


To get all the information in this book, you’d 
travel for months, perhaps years, and consult, 
as Norman Ford did, hundreds of government 
officials, real estate men, businessmen, and old- 
time residents. But this huge book of 100,000 
words costs only $2. 


WHERE TO RETIRE OR VACATION 


...at what look like prewar prices—and where 
no one ever heard of nerves or worries 


These Are America’s Own Bargain Paradises 


Norman Ford’s new book Off-the-Beaten Path names the really low-cost Florida retirement and vacationing , 
towns, the best values in Texas, the Southwest, California, the South and East, Canada—and a dozen 
other areas which the crowds have not yet discovered. lq 
Fabulous places like that undiscovered region where winters are as warm and sunny as Miami Beach’s; 
yet costs can be two-thirds less. Or that island that looks like’ Hawaii yet is 2000 miles nearer (no expensive — 
sea or air trip to get there!). Or those many other low-cost, exquisitely beautiful spots all over the United 
States and Canada which visitors in-a-hurry usually overlook (so costs are low and stay low). " 
Every page of Off-the-Beaten Path opens a different kind of vacationing or retirement paradise which | 
you can afford—places as glamorous as far-off countries yet every one of them located right near at hand. ~ 
Like these: . 


¢ France’s only remaining outpost in this part of 
world—completely surrounded by Canadian terri- 
tory ... ora village more Scottish than Scotland 
... or age-old Spanish hamlets right in our own 
U. S., where no one ever heard of nervous ten- 
sion or the worries of modern day life. 

e Resort villages where visitors come by the 
score, so you always meet new people . . . (but 
they never come by the thousands to raise prices 


or crowd you out). 

e That remarkable town where*a fee of 3¢ a day 
gives you an almost endless round of barbecues, 
musicals, concerts, picnics, pot luck suppers, 
smorgasbord dinners and a fine arts program. 
That southern island first discovered by million- 
aires who had all the world to roam in... and 
now their hideaways are open to anyone who 
knows where to find them. 


You read of island paradises aplenty in the United States and Canada, of art colonies (artists search 
for picturesque locations where costs are low!), of areas with almost a perfect climate or with flowers 
on every side. Here are the real U.S.A.-brand Shangri-Las made for the man or woman who’s had enough 
of crowds. Here, too, are unspoiled seashore villages, tropics-like islands, and dozens of other spots just 
about perfect for your retirement or vacation at some of the lowest prices you’ve heard of since the gone- 
forever prewar days. They’re all in the United States and Canada, and for good measure you also read about ~ 
the low-cost paradises in Hawaii, the Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico. f 

Off-the-Beaten Path is a big book filled with facts that open the way to freedom from tension and a 
varanen or retirement you can really afford. About 100,000 words and plenty of pictures. Yet it costs © 
only $2. j 


THE BEST IN TEXAS, ARIZONA, NEW MEXICO 


—dand all the rest.of the SOUTHWEST | 


Whatever you want to do in the Southwest, Thomas B. Lesure’s huge book ‘‘The Heart of the Southwest” 
helps you select the best in all these states (plus their close neighbors including Colorado). 

IF YOU WANT TO RETIRE, ‘‘The Heart of the Southwest’’ describes the outstanding towns, cities, 
and other areas for the most pleasant surroundings in a warm, sunny climate, where costs are low. , 
IF YOU WANT A HOME IN THE SOUTHWEST, “The Heart of the Southwest” details the towns _ 
that ‘“‘grow on you’’—they’re such wonderful places to live and it’s easy to get acquainted. ; 
IF YOU WANT RELIEF FROM WINTER COLDS OR ARTHRITIS and all the other troubles — 
of damp, northern winters, ‘‘The Heart of the Southwest”? shows just what relief this healthful corner ~ 
of America can offer you. | 


Of course, there’s plenty about lower cost trailer living—where to find it at its very best (and what | 
that can mean to retired couples who must save money!) There’s full information too about taxes (and 1 
where they are less), schools for your children, etc., etc. If you want a job or a business of your own, 
“The Heart of the Southwest” gives you the facts you’d otherwise spend days and weeks trying to get 


for yourself. 
IF YOU WANT TO TOUR THE SOUTHWEST 


“The Heart of the Southwest’’ selects only what’s outstanding in all the Southwest, and what a big 
area that is: from Texas to Arizona, including New Mexico, Colorado and nearby Utah and Nevada. 


It describes the best roads, shows what you’ll find among them. If you want to fish or roam out 
to the real Indian country or locate the strange Spanish penitentes or view a living glacier or a 
dead volcano or do or see any of the hundreds of things the Southwest offers you, you’ll find this big 
book pointing out the way, telling what to look for, and where to get the most for your money. 
, (And it’s full of the facts you need if you arrive by bus, train or plane without a car of 
your own.) Naturally, it recommends the best places to stay or eat (and how much more you'll — 
enjoy the Southwest because you don’t have to trust to luck to find good places). . 

Fully 125,000 words, ‘‘The Heart of the Southwest” brings you as close to Texas, Arizona 
New Mexico, Colorado and their neighbors as if you had friends all along the way to tell you wier 
to discover the best parts of those sections they themselves know best. Only $2 for this enormou: ; 
book; so send for it today. 


WHAT DO YOU WANT IN CALIFORNIA? 


A job or a business of your own? 


A vacation to Hollywood, San Francisco, Yosemite, elsewhere in California—at a price you ean afford? _ 
A place to retire on a small income? 


A home in the sun, with year-around spring-like days? 


No matter what you seek in California, William Redgrave’s big book California—the State That Has 
Everything, shows you city by city, town by town, road by road, everything you'll find in this big state. 

If you are vacationing, his clear and detailed facts just about guarantee you won’t miss anything 
worth seeing and you will welcome his long lists of recommended restaurants, motels and hotels, where 
you can stop at the price you want to pay. 


If you’re looking for a job or a business of your own, California—the State That Has Everything 
gives you the facts you want. With William Redgrave’s help you’ll find the California that appeals to you— 
whole regions with just the degree of warmth and sunshine you want, with houses and rentals priced 
within your means. If you’re single, you’ll find the best places to live for the fun and entertainment 
you want. If you’re a family man, you'll find the best places to raise a family. If you want to retire,, 
you'll find the pleasantest places in all California to live on a small income. 


There’s so much more to this book—the facts you need if you’re thinking of living in a trailer, the 
best places to fish and hunt, where to go for a college education, what you'll pay in taxes, how best to find 
your own retirement or vacation paradise, etc., etc. There’s so much information, in fact, that you 
probably wouldn’t learn as much about California in months, even years, of traveling around this big 
state as you can learn from this one big book, Yet it costs only $2. Mail coupon today for your copy. 


WHERE WILL YOU GO IN FLORIDA? 


FLORIDA needn’t be expensive—not if you know just where to go for whatever you seek 
in Florida. And if there’s any man who can give you the facts you want it’s Norman Ford, founder 
of the world-famous Globetrotters Club. (Yes, Florida is his home whenever he isn’t traveling.) 

His big book, Norman Ford’s Florida, tells you, first of all, road by road, mile by mile, 
everything you'll find in Florida, whether you’re on vacation or looking over job, business, real 
estate, or retirement prospects. 

Always he names the hotels, motels, and restaurants where you can stop for the best accom- 
modations and meals at the price you want to pay. For that longer vacation, if you let Norman 
Ford guide you, you'll find a real “paradise’”—just the spot which has everything you want. 

/ Of course, there’s much more to this big book. 


If You Want a Job or a Home in Florida 

| NORMAN FORD tells you just where to head. His talks with hundreds of personnel mana- 
gers, businessmen, real estate operators, state officials, etc., lets him pinpoint the towns you want 
to know about, if you’re going to Florida for a home, a job with a future, or a business of your 
own. If you’vye ever wanted to run a tourist court or own an orange grove, he tells you today’s 
inside story of these popular investments. 


if You Want to Retire on a Small Income 


NORMAN FORD tells you exactly where you can retire now on 
the money you’ve got, whether it’s a littlé.or a lot. (If you need a part 
time or seasonal job to help out your income, he tells you where to pick 
up extra income.) Because Norman Ford always tells you where life in 
Florida is pleasantest on a small income, he can help you to take life 
easy now. 

Yes, no matter what you seek in Florida—whether you want to 
retire, vacation, get a job, buy a home, or start a business—Norman 
Ford’s Florida gives you the facts you need to find exactly what you 
want. Yet this big book with plenty of maps and well over 100,000 
words sells for only $2—only a fraction of the money you'd spend 
needlessly, if you went to Florida blind. 

For your copy, fill out coupon today. 


ALL ABOUT ARIZONA 


—the healthful state, where it’s great to live and vacation 


Just as a road map shows you how to reach your destination, Thomas B. Lesure’s big book, 
All About Arizona, the healthful state, leads you to whatever you want in this fast growing 
state of sun and scenic wonderlands. 

What do you want to know about Arizona? 
' Where’s the best place to retire at low cost? Where are summers cool? Winters, sunny most 
of the time? Where are the best areas for a job or a business of your own? For a home? What 


must a newcomer watch out for when buying land ... or a home? How high are taxes? Is it 
true that living costs are less than in the East? What about salaries ... schools for my children 
... my health? 

Or do you want to tour this Grand Canyon State? What's the best way to see Arizona by 
car (or otherwise) ? What is really worth seeing along the roads and down interesting side 
roads? Or in the cities, the national parks-and the other four-star sights? What are those world- 
famous but relatively unknown four-star sights overshadowed by spectacular Grand Canyon? 
What is really the best way to see the Grand Canyon? The Indian reservations? The other 
Canyons? Which are the best places to eat and stay along the way? 

What are the sure ways to cut travel costs in this big state? 

Filled with facts, over a hundred thousand words in length, All About Arizona, the 
healthful state, almost brings Arizona to your door, answering these and a hundred other 

uestions and giving you a richer, better picture of Arizona than many people have after living 
there for years. 

To know all you should about Arizona before you go for a home, a job, a business of your 


own, retirement in the sun, or a vacation you'll always remember, read All About Arizona, the 
healthful state, Price Only $2. 


Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 7 King St. 
| GREENLAWN (Long Island), N. Y. 


| I have enclosed §.........0..00.. (cash, check or money order). Please send me the books | checked below. 
| YOU WILL REFUND MY MONEY IF 1 AM NOT SATISFIED. 


| {] America’s 50 Best Cities—in which to live, work, and retire. $2. 
| (J All about Arizona. $2. 
| 0 California—the State That Has Everything. $2. 
(0 The Heart of the Southwest (Arizona, Texas, New Mexico, Colorado, Utah, and Nevada). $2. 
I () How to Have Money to Retire On. $2. 
0 How to Retire on Real Estate Profits. $2. 
| (0 Making Money from Florida Real Estate. $2. 
| © Norman Ford’s Florida. $2. 
] ( Off-the-Beaten Path—these are America’s own bargain paradises. $2. 
| Do Where to Retire on a Small Income. $1. 


| Special offer: Any four books above for $6 

] Any. seven books for $10 

| All books above ($19 value) for $12.95 
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HOW TO HAVE 
MONEY TO RETIRE ON 


e If you'd like to earn 33%-50% more on money 
you've now got in banks. 


e If you'd like to share in the fabulous profits 
selected stocks sometimes bring—but without 
the risk of common stocks. ‘ 


e If you want to build your retirement fund in the 
fast, safe way. 


How to Have Money to Retire On sets forth in 
easy to understand language exactly what you can 
do to earn more interest and have a good chance 
to see your money grow but without common 
stock risks. It names the country’s leading insured 
savings & loan assns. which pay higher dividends. 
It tells why a Federal law opens the way to 8% to 
10% return (some of it income-tax free) on small 
($500-$1000) real estate investments. 


Down to earth throughout, this book is aimed at 
the man and woman without much financial knowl- 
edge who feel there must be a way to earn more 
money on the money they’ve got. In its opportunity- 
packed chapters it shows how you can safely do so 
much more with your money: 

e the way large universities use to make stock market 
profits without forecasting or outguessing the market. 

e the truth about mutual funds—are they the real road 
to quick profits or long term growth? 

e are there low cost growth companies? Or do the 
really good bargains for the man not retiring for a 
few more years lie in an altogether different kind of 
investment ? 

No matter what your financial problem might 
be, in the fact and figure filled pages of this big book 
you can probably find your answer. So let How to 
Have Money to Retire On put the investment odds 
in your favor. It costs only $2. Send today for 
your copy. 


How to RETIRE on real 
estate PROFITS 


Remember: in all American history, there’s never 
been a better place to put your money than into real 
estate. 


That's especially true today as increased popula- 
tion and the big movement into the suburbs are 
pushing up land values all over America. If you 
want a better-than-usual income, real estate can 
help you earn three times, even four times, as much 
as a bank would ever pay. 


Whether you want a safe rental investment or 
a speculation that could send your money soaring, 
How to Retire on Real Estate Profits shows you 
which property will pay you best. 

CAN YOU ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS: 

e What’s the ONE real estate purchase that stands out 
above all others to make your income much, much 
bigger’ rf 

e What is the ON BHST WAY to let real estate pay 
your way and live rent free in Florida or California? 

e Do you know how to virtually guarantee your success 
with a motel? (Or is a trailer park a better invest- 
ment for you, with much less work?) 

e What are those investments which some people call 
the “‘mutual funds of real estate?’? Why do they 
bay about twice as much as regular mutual funds? 

e Do you know how to judge what a lot is really worth? 
Or how to profit—and really profit—from fixing up 
an abandoned farm? Or how to find property that’s 
worth much more than the asking price? Or how to 
sell your own home fast and at a good profit? 

Nothing you do in real estate is ever going to cost 
you as little as $2. Yet How to Retire on Real Estate 
Profits over and over again shows you how to get 
better-than-usual rental income and how to spot the 
property that could double in value—and it costs 
only $2. So get your copy now. 


MAKING MONEY FROM 
FLORIDA REAL ESTATE 


. the newcomer’s guide to buying a home or 

income-producing property 

e Where is there cheap land in Florida? Which of this 
low priced land is worth buying? 

e Which of two similarly-priced motels could earn 
$3000 a year a unit, while another one that looks the 
same can be empty night after night? 

e Why are orange groves a real gold mine for the 
absentee owner? 

e Some kinds of income property are reported to pay 
40%, a year. Where in Florida can you find such 
property ? 

Making Money from Florida Real Estate takes 
you on a real estate tour of Florida’s cities and 
towns: Miami, the Gold Coast, the Keys, St. Peters- 
burg, the West Coast, and all the other four-star 
regions in Florida. Here’s the current real estate 
picture in each of them—the ways to get a good buy 
in your Florida home, where to get property for the 
long pull, where to buy income property, and dozens 
of other important topics. 

Florida is a wonderful place to live—and this 


book makes sure you get a good home in Florida on 
a fine real estate investment. Price only $2. 
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. Please let me have . . 
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ENGLISH PHRASE 


.I am traveling first (cabin, tourist) 


class. 


. What time is the first (second) sit- 


ting? 


3. Steward, I'd like something for sea 


(air) sickness. 


|. How do I get to the airport? 


. How long does it take from the air- 


DORE OM nce Mea nahi ae incline au eles ? 


. My camera is for personal use. 
. have two cartons of cigarettes. 


. What are we passing on the right 


(left) ? 


. Where may I rent an automobile? 


. litres of gas 


(oil). 


. You have reserved a room for me? 


. Please have my bags carried up to my 


room. 


. I wish to have coffee and rolls. 
. 1 will eat my noon meal elsewhere. 


. What does this item on the menu con- 


sist of? 


. Please bring me some water (wine). 


. 1 think you’ve added up this bill in- 


correctly. 


.I would like to see a dress (suit, 


skirt). 
This is too small (large). 


Please let me have a sales slip. 


BY MAX SHEROVER 


PEAK UP! 


if 


go 


aN 


“J 


.A- quelle heure 


. Donnez-moi 


. Donnez-moi 


FRENCH 


Je voyage en ‘premiére (seconde) 
classe (classe touriste) . 


est le 
(deuxiéme) service? 


premier 


Garcon, je voudrais quelque chose 
pour le mal de mer. 


. Comment va-t-on a |’aéroport? 


Combien de temps faut-il. pour aller 


deiPaeroport. as (Ait een ncn ccs) ? 


.Cet appareil est pour mon usage 


personnel. 


. J’ai deux cartons pleins de cigarettes. 
. Qu’est-ce a notre droite (gauche) ? 


. Ou pourrais-je louer un auto? 


. litres d’essence 


(Vhuile). 


. Est-ce que vous avez réservé: une 


chambre pour moi? 


. Faites envoyer mes valises en haut, 


s'il vous plait. 


.Je voudrais du cafe et des petits 


pains. 


. Je prendrai mon dejeuner dehors. 
. En quoi ce plat consiste-t-il? 


. Apportez- moi de l’eau (du vin), sil 


vous plait. 


. L’addition ne me semble pas cor- 


recte. 


. Je voudrais voir une robe (un cos- 


tume, une jupe). 


. Cest trop petit (grand). 


la facture, sil vous 


plait. 


f—_ 
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on 
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. Gar-SSONG, 


t Setta-pah-RAY 


: 


as 


PRONUNCIATION 


. Zhu voa-YAH-zhu ang pru-mi-AYR 


(seGONdu) clahss (Clahss toors 
ESSiB) 3 


. Ah kell-AYR ay lu pru-mi-AY (day- 


zee-AYM) ser-VEESS? ; 


zhu vooDRAY kellku 
shoh-zu poor lu mall-du-mair. 


Kommang vatong alah-ayroh-POHR ? 


.Kom-bieng du tang foht-eel poor-a- 


LAY dulah-ayroh-POHR-a. ..? 


ay poor 
ZAHZH perso-NELL. 


am 
monoo- 


. Zhay day kar-TONG plaing du zi- gas 


RETT. 


. Kay-ssah nottr droatt (goh-sh) ? 


.Oo poo-RAY-zhu loo-ay an-oh-toh? 
.Do-NAY moa... 


leetr day-SANGS 
(dweel). a 


. Ayss-ku voo-zah-VAY  ray- zerr-Vay 


ewn shang-br poor moa? 


. Faytsang-voa-YAY may va-LEEZ-an: 


oh, seel-voo-play. 


. Zhu voo-DRAY dew ka-FAY ay day 


ptee paing. 


.Zhu prang-DRAY mong day-zhay 


nay du-OHR. 


. Ang koa-ssu-plah kong-SIST-ateel? 


. Aportay moa deLLOH (dew yaing) 


seel-voo-play. 


. Lah-dee-siong numu sambl-pah kor 


rekt. 


. Zhu yoo-DRAY voahr ewn robb (ung 


ko-STEWN, ewn jeep). 


. Say troh ptee (grang). 
. Do-nay-moa lah fack-TEER, seel-voo 


play. ; 
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/ LSO: ITALIAN, GERMAN, RUSSIAN or HEBREW if you prefer 


Thanks to the miracle of long 
playing records, you can now 
learn to speak French or Spanish 
from NATIVE instructors, quick- 
ly—at home and in your spare 
time—and not for the $29.95 this 
Course has always cost, but for 
only $9.95—a saving of $20.00! 
Or you may leam Italian or 
German for the same low price. 
Why is this remarkable saving possible? Because 
now the “LIVING LANGUAGE” Course, originally 
in French or Spanish, consisting of 40 lessons 
which formerly occupied 20 standard-size 78 RPM 
records, has been reproduced on only 4 long-playing 
334% RPM records! This is the identical course for 
which thousands have long paid $29.95! Not a word 
changed—not a syllable left out! But because of the 
miracle of long-playing records, we can now offer 
it at a two-thirds reduction—only $9.95 and on 
a no-risk, free-trial basis! 


No Rules! No Schools! Just Relax and Listen! 


Whether you plan a trip abroad or want to speak 
a second language for business and cultural re- 
wards, there’s no easier, faster way than the “LIV- 
ING LANGUAGE” method! You lear naturally, 
just as you would if living in a foreign land. 

You simply turn on a record, relax in your easy 
chair and listen to the recorded voices of people 
conversing in their native tongue! You hear words, 
phrases, sentences, clearly spoken in faultless ac- 
cents by expert instructors. And. as_you listen, you 
look at the Conversation Manual provided, to see 
the words you hear. You get the double impact of 
both seeing and hearing. 

In a few days, you understand key words—you 
become familiar with common-use phrases, The 
language GROWS on you. Soon, you could go 
abroad and actually converse with the people al- 
most as if you were one of them! And because you 
now have the basics of a second language, you can 
aspire to higher positions in business. And all this 
for just $9.95—and about 15 minutes a day! 


Why You Learn So Quickly 
This “Living Language” Way! 
The reason this “Living Language’ method 


teaches you to speak a foreign language so quickly 
and effectively is that you learn naturally—the way 
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' The Educational Guild 
. P. O. Box 347, Great Neck, N. Y. 


GENTLEMEN : : 

Enclosed please find $9.95 for each “LIVING 
LANGUAGE” Course checked. This is a saving 
of $20.00 over the regular advertised price. If I 
am not entirely satisfied within 7 days, I may 
return the entire course for full refund. Please 
send course checked. 


T-3 


Check () FRENCH SPANISH 
Important Here [© ITALIAN O GERMAN 
() RUSSIAN 0 HEBREW 
Name 
(please print) 
Address 
7] 
1 City and Zone State 
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a child first learms to speak Eng- 
lish, or the way you would learn 
a foreign tongue if you lived 
abroad! You associate the foreign 
words you see and hear with their 
English equivalents—and in prac- 
tically no time at all you find 
you’re able to speak yourself! 
The best proof of this ‘‘Liv- 
ing Language’ method is the fact that in World 
War II the Army had to teach overseas-bound sol- 
diers to speak and understand foreign languages in 
a hurry. There was no time for 3- or 4-year courses. 
Men had to be trained in weeks or months. 

The best language experts were put to work on this 
problem. After months of experimentation, they final- 
ly devised a method used by the “Living Language” 
Course. In fact, the very man who headed the 
U.S. War Dept. Language Section—Mr. Ralph R. 
Weiman—also developed the “Living Language” 
Course. That is why you can be sure, when you 
take the “‘Living Language” Course that you are 
receiving one of the best methods of speedy 
language instruction ever devised! 


WORLD TRAVEL GUIDE 


If you mail your order in the next 10 
days, we will send you at no extra 
charge a copy of the 1958 TRAVEL 
GUIDE, just published at $1, and 


not available elsewhere. This valuable 
book is packed with ready-reference 
information on travel all over the 
world, including such details as cli- 
mate, what to wear, transportation 
lines, leading hotels and eating places, 
sight-seeing high spots, ete.—a valu- 
able aid in trip-planning. 


“Living Language” 
Course Includes 


See These Remarkable 
Advantages of Learning the 
“LIVING LANGUAGE” Way! 


Your Home Is Your Classroom! 

When you learn to speak French, Span- 
ish, Italian or German the “LIVING 
LANGUAGE” Way, you don’t have to 
trudge off to school. You simply relax 
in an easy chair at home, start the rec- 
ord, open the manual . .. and you're 
learning! It’s easy, it’s pleasant, it’s 
comfortable . . . and it’s‘ fast! 


Set Your Own Hours! 

Learn strictly at your own convenience 
. . . whenever you have the opportunity. 
You leam when it suits you best—and 
for as long or short a time as you wish. 


Most people find it best to spend no less 
than 15 minutes a day on the Course 
... but you can set your own time, and 
decide the length yourself. 


Choose Your Own ‘‘Classmates"'! 

You can learn by yourself—or in the com- 
pany of friends, neighbors, business asso- 
ciates, or members of your family. It’s 
entirely up to you. And no matter how 
large or small your “‘class’’ is, the cost 
is still the same—just $9.95, a savings 
of $20.00! 


Your Instructors Never Lose Patience! 

They are always at your beck and call. 
Because your entire Course is on records, 
they “‘repeat” any words, phrases or even 


whole lessons—as often as you want. 
This way you are sure to ‘“‘get’’ every- 


thing your “LIVING LANGUAGE” 


Course contains. 


Here’s All You Need to Learn to Speak 
FRENCH, SPANISH, ITALIAN or GERMAN FAST! 


40 Lessons Recorded 
on 33% RPM L.P.’s— 
CONVERSATION 
MANUAL— 


COMMON USAGE 
DICTIONARY— 
Full $29.95 Value 
at TWO-THIRDS 
REDUCTION! 

You save $20. 


4 Long-Playing Records 
Entire Course (40 lessons) is 
contained in 4 _long-playing 
831% RPM discs of unbreakable 
vinylite. You learn to speak 
a foreign language by listening 
to thousands of words and 
phrases. Records can be played 
over and over. 


Unique Companion Volumes 
The comprehensive Conversa- 
tion Manual you receive re- 
peats in print each recorded 
lesson—so that you constantly 
see the words and phrases you 
hear. And the Common Usage 
Dictionary provides over 16,000 
words and phrases! 
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P. O. Box 347, Great Neck, N.Y. 


START IN 1607 among the hushed ruins 
and fascinating excavated relics of 
Jamestown Island. Then at Festival 
Park, see what life was like in that 
First America as you tour the stock- 
aded fort, the colonists’ three little 
ships, the British and Virginia exhibits. 


MEET THE 18TH CENTURY face to face 
in restored Colonial Williamsburg. At 
nearby Yorktown, visit the very house 
where Cornwallis’ surrender terms 
were signed. 


THE STRUGGLE OF BLUE AND GRAY lives 
again as you stand in the old casemate 
at Fort Monroe where Jefferson Davis 
was a prisoner . .. or look out over 
Hampton Roads where The Monitor 
and The Merrimac (The Virginia) met 
in the world’s first duel of ironclad 
ships. And don’t miss fabulous Mar- 
iner’s Museum at Newport News. 


FOR A TASTE OF TODAY, see the great 
shipyards of Hampton Roads. Swim 
and sun laze at gay Virginia Beach on 
the Atlantic or Ocean View on Chesa- 
peake Bay and other bay and ocean 
resorts. Join the fin fun of Virginia’s 
Salt Water Fishing Tournament. Open 
to all, no entry fee. 


Come soon! Come often! Whatever 
the season, there’s always a reason to 
visit Virginia, Birthplace of the Nation. 
Send for free guidebook. Th 
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irginia Department of tema 
Conservation and Economic Development 
Dept. TV-139, State Office Building 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


Please send free Virginia map and 
picture packed, 52-page booklet. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


CITY. STATE 
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CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLDWIDE’ INTEREST IN APRIL 


April. Polar Bear Hunting Season..-.cccesseeeeee Alaska 
2. Wine FeStivalecececeeeeeeeeGrevenmacher, Luxembourg 
2. Free Travel Films.......Miami, Fla., Public Library 
2-4. Annual Catholic High School Basketball Tourney 
Newport, R.I. 
2-11. Annual Shakespeare Festival.....Phoenix, Arizoné 
4. Lincolnshire Handicap ..ecewccceveeeee- Curragh, Eri¢ 
4=15. ‘Int'l Spring Trade: Fairs. ..s «.'ce ss UVOmoe Francé 
5. Buddhal's) Birthday Best Uva sic <ecc-s este ersielale wee Hawaii 
6. Chakri Day. dei saiss ee ot veiee so hein s Danie ones Thailan 
6-20. Music Festival......ecceeeceeeeee Winnipeg, Canadé 
7-12. Cherry Blossom Festival.........Washington, D.C. 
8-12. Spring Garden Show....eeeeeeeeeeeeGresnam, Oregor 
10. Id-Ul=-Fitr Festival (Ramadan ends).......All Indisz 
10-15. Home Builders Show...........+..-Montreal, Canadé 
10-28. Kite=-Flying Contest...........eeNagasaki, Japal 
10-May 10. Int'l Arts Festival.....seseeeee-O0Saka, Japar 
11-21. Swiss Industries Fair........Basel, Switzerlan 
12-13. Hindu Néw Year....cccccccccveee eMaLacca, Malay« 
12-26. Fair of the Miracle.......ee.eeSantarem, Portuga: 
13-18. White Marlin Tournament.....e..eBimini, Bahamas 
14. Pan American Day Celebrations........eHavana, Cubs 
16. Free Travel Films......Miami, Fla., Public Library 
16-18. Agricultural Display........e.eeHamilton, Bermud: 
V7 0; BLAS DAY: 6 sie: ee: oi0e wiordie alelalere sc le eis ees DOS Osa Oem etal 
Ate 19. Maple Syrup Festival 
Charlevoix, Vermontville, Mich. 
T7=20 6) PUP. PALS 6 6 ccserc 0 00 ote ercie 96 ce ol ALKA Ui teem rere anes 
18. Eire vS. France RUgbY. < «<0. ss vce 0 ee Di Dddmh mein 
18=22. Spring PAaLr iis th «2s oc.0le ice o/s ls eie LUGS ON eaumug Ona 
18-22. Spring Palit. < cis  » <issieG sie « «sie cles s DOVE ho wmeciie 
18-25. Fiesta San Jacinto..........-9an Antonio, Texa: 
20-25. Carnival. -seeseecescsdt. Lnomas, Virsinlokand 
21. Queen Elizabeth Birthday Celebrations 
Trinidad, Tobago, Grenad: 
22. 31st Annual Horse- & Hound Show.....cccelrVOn, Neo) 
22-May 8. Casals Bestival o.ccic s:c.0 cles si cic e.0e se DULG OME 
25. (PASSOVEr FOAST. cic cw ccc we clele 0 0,0 6c LOd cAViv elie cien 
23. St. George's Day Celebs...........Arachoua, Greec 
25. Children’ s- Day. FEStivitles..:. . ciciscie isis « sivlele rere muiace! 
23-May 5. Nat'l Orange Show.....San Bernardino, Calif 
24-25. Drake Relays 50th Anniversary..Des Moines, Iow: 
24-Aug. 23. Dyrehavsbakken Season..Copenhagen, Denmar! 
QBs: WAN TAC DAY ciste's sare. eters ceceiw tone euelace|areveie lela; ehermpitly mene 
25-May 3. German Industries Fair......Hanover, German’ 
25-May 3. South-East Spring Trade Fair...Graz, Austri: 
26. Spring Festival. ..<.0...seeeee.2Urich, owitmombem 
27-May 1. Lawn Bowling Tournament......Pinehurst, N.C 
28-30. Music-Drama Festival........-Napier, New Zealan 
28-30. St. Catherine Celebrations.........Siena, Ital 
28-May 12. Springtime Festival..Victoria, B.C., Canad 
29. Emperor's Birthday Holiday.........2-.----All Japa 
29. Grand Canary Incorporation Celebs 
Las Palmas, Canary Isle 
30. Walpurgisnacht Student Festivals......-....Finlan 
30. Queen Juliana Birthday Celebs 
Netherlands West Indies & Surinai 


30.. Free Travel Films: .....Miami, Fla. , Public ehibram 


POSSIBLE LAST MINUTE CHANGES MAKE IT ADVISABLE TO 
CHECK EVENTS LOCALLY 
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MEMBER’ 
Ml S00, TRAVEL PREV bE Wy 
Spasee a, 
ak iby FAY Ves For April, Travet once more issues its famed annual issue devoted entirely 
oy, eS to Europe. Sydney Clark will tell you where you can live in castles like a 
AVEL by king—inexpensively, and a roundup of the biggest 


and best festivals, musical and otherwise, has been 

: prepared by Robert Meyer, Jr., author of Festivals: Europe. 
MEMBER You'll discover the pleasures of staying in 
ENGLAND'S TRUST HOUSES, and ex-Gls will want to visit NORMANDY ANEW 

on reading about France's commemorative events planned in that area. 

Other articles will tour you through the south of SPAIN, 

M A the Tuscan region of ITALY and STEP BY STEP THROUGH COPENHAGEN in a 


feature-filled, memorable edition you'll want to save for that trip ahead. 


TRAVEL’S COVER PICTURE 


Patio brunch by San Jose church precedes sightseeing in 
Antigua, Guatemala, is representative of scenic surroundings 
in Central America for U.S. travelers. 


Color Photo Courtesy Pan American World Airways 


READER’S CHOICE 


BY DOROTHY SMITH 


LL across the Isthmus of Pana- 
ma, almost in a straight line, 


are scattered many small 
villages with enchanting names such 
as Chorrero, San Carlos, Rio Hato, 
Aguadulce and Penomene. These 
little towns are connected with the 
outside world by the Republic of 
Panama’s portion of the Pan Ameri- 
can Highway and are Americanized 
to a degree. But some of the people 
who live away from that main artery 
remain in the era closer to the Phar- 
oahs than the Machine Age, dressing 
as their ancestors did when the 
Spanish held sway. Such a place is 
the Azuero Peninsula, a chunk of 
land jutting out into the Pacific, 


where change and progress come 


slowly. 

The people of this region, a Span- 
ish and Indian mixture known as 
Cholos, still pursue the ancient 


rhythm of living of their ancestors. 
Here you will find huts of cane and 
thatch interspersed amid’ little 
adobe houses. Here rice is still 
chaffed in wooden metates, bread is 


baked in outdoor mud ovens and- 


fields are tilled with implements 
which could have existed in the 
Stone Age. Here is the last strong- 
hold of the carreta, a tipsy oxen- 
drawn cart propelled on squeaky 
solid wooden wheels with canopies 
of rush or canvas, resembling our 
own prairie schooner. 

More successfully than other 
places on the Peninsula, Ocu, a little 
colonial town, has repulsed the ad- 
vance of civilization and invention. 
Her folkways have been scarcely 
contaminated by contact with mod- 
ern civilization. 


Although the Montuno, Pana- 


ma’s striking costume of the masses, 


If you would like to tell other TRAVELERS 
and members of the National Travel Club 
about your favorite place, type out, double- 
spaced, some 400-500 words and send it to 
Reader’s Choice, TRAvEL, 50 West 57th 
Street, New York 19, New York. Although 


none can be acknowledged or returned, 


TRAVEL will send $10.00 in appreciation to 


the_subscribers whose material is used. 


has long been tossed aside for more 
practical modern dress, Ocu still 
clings to it for everyday use with no 
intent to impress tourists, who are 
seldom seen. Intricate embroidery 
on a long, fringed shirt and below- 
the-knee trousers is worn with pride 
by the Ocu male as it indicates his 
value to his womenfolk. ‘The heavily 
embroidered voile blouses of the 
women are trimmed in yards of 
handmade lace and worn with 
ankle-length, full-tiered skirts of 
bright calico prints. 

The little village is 165 miles from 
the capital, a flight back into the 
ages in time. @ 


TRAVELING SOMEWHERE? 


LET NTC HELP YOU PLAN YOUR TRIP 


The National Travel Club will provide motor trip routings and information on. accommoda- 
tions as a service to its members. All requests for information should be made at least three 
weeks prior to the date of departure to allow for full processing. Please mail coupons to: 
Information Service Director,:National Travel Club, 50 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


| am planning a trip to 


| am going by car from 


and would like information on: 


PLANE BUS 
SHIP TRAIN 


There will be 


leave 


Name 


to 


and would like a routing 


HOTELS 
PACKAGE TRIP 
in my party. | plan to 
and return 
Approximate amount of money | wish to spend 


Name 


Address 


Address 


| am planning to leave 


City 8 ee fone clatessn eae ee City 


Zone___ State 
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‘If you were born 
before 1900... 


... let us tell you how you can 
still apply for a $1,000 life in- 
surance policy (for people up 
to age 80) so that you can help 
take care of final expenses 
without burdening your family. 


You handle the entire 
transaction by mail with OLD 
AMERICAN of KANSAS 
CITY. No obligation. No one 
will eall|on you! 


Tear out this ad and mail it 
i today with your name, address 
and year of birth to Old Amer- 


ican Insurance Co., 1 West 9th, 
Dept. L314M; Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


RETIRE IN MEXICO 
ON $150 A MONTH | 


or less in a resort area, 365 days of sun a year, 
dry temp. 65-80°. Or maintain lux. villa, servants, 
ALL expenses $200-250 a mo, Am.-Eng. colony on 
Lake Chapala 30 min. to city of % million, medical 
center. Schools, arts, sports. Few hours by Air. 
Train, bus, paved roads all the way. Full time 
"servants, maids, cooks, $8 to $15 per mo, Filet 
mignon 50¢ lb., coffee 45¢, gas 17¢ gal. Bacardi 
tum 90¢ fifth; gin, brandy 70¢ to $1.15; whiskey 
$2.50 qt. Houses $10 mo. up. No fog, smog, con- 
fusion, jitters. Just serene living among con- 
siderate people. For EXACTLY how Americans 
are living in world’s most perfect climate on $90 
—$150—$250 a mo. mail $2.00 for complete 
current information, photos, prices, roads, hotels, 
hunting, fishing, vacationing and retirement con- 
ditions from Am. viewpoint (Pers. Chk. OK) to 
Thayer of Mexico, File 30B, Ajijic, Jalisco, Mexico. 
(Money-back guarantee—If you prefer airmail de- 
livery, add 40¢ to U.S.—$1.25 to.other countries.) 


SHANTY BOAT 


CRUISES : 4 


A NOVEL 
EXCITING HOLIDAY 
-—afloat, thru Florida’s tropical, scenic inland 

waters with one full swamp buggy day. One 


week—from $95.00. 
Write for illustrated booklet. 


Capt. Jim Nisbet, Box 1628-V, Ft. Myers, Fla. 
“Our Ninth Year” 


Fourth Revised Edi- 
mtion ... . it’s just 


>MRS. MURIEL W. SCUDDER © 
241 ABBEY ROAD e 
MANHASSET. NEW YORK 
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By Train: If the Windy City’s late 
winter weather has you huddled 
around your hibachi, cursing the 
very name of Chicago, consider the 
prospect of a dozen days in Central 
America for an almost all-inclusive 
$395 plus tax. Vanderbilt tours will 
arrange it so you can speed away 
from Central Station aboard the 
streamliner City of New Orleans 
bound for the city of New Orleans, 
thence by Pan Am plane to the at- 
tractions of Yucatan and Guate- 
mala. From Merida, headquarters 
for the two-day stay in Yucatan, 
sidetrips are made to Mayan ruins 
at Uxmal and Chichen Itza but in 
Guatemala the junkets really begin, 
with treks—many overnight, or 
longer—to Chichicastenango, Lake 
Atitlan, Antigua, Santo Tomas and, 
of course, a thorough exploration of 
Guatemala City. A total of three 
nights are spent in New Orleans on 
this circle trip and though all meals 
are included elsewhere, you'll have 
to seek out your own Creole cuisine. 
By Various: Watching birds, like 
watching adult western TV shows, 
is not a sport for everyone. But for 
fans of our fine feathered friends, a 
series of three Mexican birdwatch- 
ing tours is offered by Dr. Ernest P. 
Edwards, associate director of the 
Houston, Texas, Museum of Natu- 
ral History and lecturer for the 
Audubon Society. Traveling out of 
Mexico City by station wagon, taxi 
and plane, these eleven-day junkets 
retail for an all-inclusive $345 per 
person, double occupancy. Privacy 
will cost you another $30.00. Offered 
for the fourth consecutive year, Dr. 
Edwards’ treks are limited to eight 
persons, leave on April 20, May 4 
and May 18 and cover the appropri- 
ate birding areas around Villa 
Juarez, Cuernavaca, Acapulco, Tax- 
co, Mexico City, Oaxaca, Tuxtla 
Gutierrez and San Cristobal. 

For added details, write TRAveEL. 


Once again a merry 


PERCIVAL GROUP TOUR 


departs for Europe. 
You can go too! 
See 10 countries in 35 days! 


TOTAL COST $780 


HOW WOULD you like to go to 
Europe with a Percival Group Tour? 
You can, you know. 

On Percival Group Tours 20 or 30 
people all travel Europe together in 
a huge, comfortable, modern motor 
coach. You'll see all the wonderful 
sights. Have so much to talk about. 
And you get to know everybody real- 
ly well. Even shy people soon seem 
like old friends! 

The best thing is that Percival Tours 
make all the arrangements for you. 
Right down to the little details. Ship 
or plane travel is arranged. Desirable 
hotel accommodations reserved. And 
all for the inclusive price of $780! All 
you have to do is to thoroughly enjoy 
yourself—with the rest of your party. 


FREE TOUR BOOKLET 


Harold Percival’s personal tour 
booklet is a “must”—even if you're 
only considering a trip to Europe. 
Send for it today! It gives dates when 
groups are departing. Tours priced 
$780 to $2655. And much other inter- 
esting European tour and travel in- 
formation besides. Tell your Travel 
Agent you want Percival Tours liter- 
ature or send coupon off today:— 


— — — 18 DIFFERENT ITINERARIES! —-—— 
l 


PERCIVAL TOURS, INC. Dept. T-3 | 
| 183 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. | 
5670 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
| Please send your tour booklet covering tours | 
| to Europe, Around the World and Middle | 
East, with a choice of 18 different itineraries 
| from 22 to 61 days with inclusive prices from | 
$780 to $2655. : 
| | 
| | 
| | 
= 


Name. 
Street. 
City Zone 


BY MALCOLM 


ITH Better Business Bureau 

backing, a crackdown curb 

is now in effect against 
those phony “‘going-out-of-business’’ 
joints, and other so-called “fire sale”’ 
cheapies who have often implied 
city approval with various license 
displays. Now, any misrepresenta- 
tion about sales is subject to both 
fine and imprisonment, “an im- 
portant step,” to quote a BBB exec, 
“in strengthening the provisions of 


SENT ON APPROVAL! 
Choose from 6800 Color Slides 


...complete your trip with the 
scenes you-didn't get! . 


136A Arch of Triumpl> 


You are there with Wolfe Hi-Fi slides in living 
color...as good as your own most beautiful origi- 
nals...incomparable scenes of contemporary and 
ancient wonders of the world... restricted interiors 
of cathedrals, famed art galleries, palaces... exotic 
entertainers, Paris night life... you name the spot, 
we have the slide! Order on approval from 6800 
85mm slides of 75 countries and 1200 stereos 
...keep what you want, retum the others. For 
complete 52-page color catalog, including title 
and map slides, send 25¢ (refunded on first 
order). Write for yours today! Stereo catalog free 
if requested, Remember, Wolfe Slides are... 

SENT ON APPROVAL—THEY HAVE TO BE GOOD! 


WOLFE WORLDWIDE FILMS 


Los Angeles 24, California 


AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 


New York, N. Y.—One of the nation’s largest 
book publishers is seeking book-length manuscripts 
of all types—fiction, non-fiction, poetry. Special 
attention to new writers. For more information, 
send for booklet TL—it’s free. Vantage Press, 
120 W. 31 St., New York 1. 
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McTEAR DAVIS 


the law to protect our residents and 
visitors.” . .. A million dollar bills 
are being handed out to decorators, 
designers and other craftsmen by 
Loew’s State Theatre for wall-to- 
wall remodeling aimed at creating 
Bway’s finest cinemansion, with 
loungier seats, projectors to handle 
all types of film from 35 mm to 
biggest, other innovations set to be 
unveiled in March... New era note: 


B&O RR’s abandoned offices in - 


Rocky Center have been taken over 
by Aerolineas Argentinas which 
candidly points out “tremendous 
difference” between the old drab 
decor and its own “showpiece” 
styling . . . In case you missed it, 
ORegon 7-1010 are the dial digits 
now permanent for Off-Bway the- 
atre info or reservations . . . Two- 
somes are as good as a crowd to The 
Phantom Hostess, new caterers at 
323 E. 58th St. (PLaza 3-8537) spe- 
cializing in dinners a deux with ex- 
tras such as music or decorations 
also available... Andre Kostelanetz 
does the podium-te-tas with the 
N.Y. Philharmonic at Carnegie Hall 
March 22...Starting March 18, 
mid-week matinees will hoist their 
curtains at 2:00 p.m. instead of for- 
mer 2:30, so don’t say we didn’t 
warn you come Mon... . Hysterical 
history: Village restaurant called 
O. Henry’s advertises ‘‘1905-size 
cocktails” . For skyhiers, Idle- 
wild’s World Tobacco Co. sells tax- 
free cigarettes in a handy dandy five- 
carton kit not counted as luggage 
when toted aboard plane, with free 
delivery available to precise seat for 
surprise bon voyage fanfarewell .. . 
Statler Hilton and New Yorker 
hotels will be merrily arrayed with 
toys March 7-13 for 9th Internation- 
al Toy and Trades Fair .. . If you’d 
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FRENCH HIT IS ‘LULU’ — 


George Baker, Roddy McDowall eye coy 
Tammy Grimes in Look After Lulu, adaptation 
by Noel Coward of Occupe Toi D’Amelie, 
Georges Feydeau farce that Paris applauded. 
Directed by Cyril Ritchard, comedy opens at 
Henry Miller. March 3. 


like a bit of pre-island atmosphere 
before scooting off to the West In- 
dies, drop by the new Caribbean 
Tourist ‘Association HQ at 20 E. 
46th ... Memorial commemorating 
servicemen who died in Atlantic 
during World War II is $500,000 ° 
tribute underway in Battery Park 
for 1960 completion, echoing similar 
monument near finish in San Fran- 
cisco honoring Pacific heroes 
Newest Oriental restaurant—up by 
Gracie Mansion at 200 E. End Ave. 
—bills Southern Fried Chicken for 
only $1.85 ...Show biz buzz is that 
Sidney Poitier, opening in A Raisin’ 
in the Sun at the Barrymore March 
11, will turn in the most powerful 
performance seen hereabouts since 
Brando first shouted “Stella!”. . . 
Stolper Galleries has coasted in. 
from Los Angeles to open its N, Y. 
Gallery of Primitive Arts at 7 E. 
80th St. @ 


‘SWEET BIRD’ HATCHED 


Studying script changes in Sweet Bird of 
Youth, Paul Newman, Geraldine Page, Sydney 
Blackmer gear for opening March 10 at 
Martin Beck Theatre. Tennessee Williams play 
is directed by Elia Kazan, has sets by Jo 
Mielziner. 
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BERMUDA 
By Rosemary Divall 


i Harold Wernher has decided 
S to rebuild the fire-gutted Ber- 

mudiana Hotel, with work 
‘commencing immediately. A well- 
known English architect has de- 
‘signed an ultra-modern inverted 
C-shaped building, providing ve- 
randas_ overlooking Hamilton 
Harbor. Fully air-conditioned, the 
new Bermudiana will have accom- 
‘modations for 450 guests, with 
March, 1960, slated as completion 
date....It is believed that the 
wreck of the seventeenth-century 


sailing vessel discovered off St. 


George’s recently is truly the 
Sea Venture, the flagship of Sir 
George Somers, founder of this 
Colony 350 years ago. . . . First of 
four College Weeks begins March 
15 when thousands of students ar- 
rive to enjoy beach parties, barbe- 
cues, picnic-lunch cruises, tours, en- 
tertainment. Activities still center 
at the Elbow Beach Surf Club. A 
College Week Queen is elected each 
Monday, final winner riding in the 
Floral Pageant in April....Good 
Friday is a traditional kite-flying 
holiday, with kites dotting the skies 
from minute to gigantic in size.... 
For Easter, the Castle Harbour 
Hotel will hold its annual sunrise 
service, with coffee and dough- 
‘nuts offered to all worshippers at 
the end of the ceremonies.... 
The entire fleet of boats operated 
by Bermuda Holiday House has 
been completely overhauled, and a 
full schedule of cruises has been 
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prepared for the Spring season. 
Fishing cruises on the Kingfisher 
have just been introduced, with sail- 
ing on the yawl Dainty, plus island 
circuits on the Priscilla and Duch- 

. Beginning March 15, Eagle 
Airways offers expanded services to 
Bermuda by opening direct routes 
to Washington and Baltimore. New 
low fares being considered are ap- 
proximately $300 for proposed 
flights from here to London.... 
Between courses at romantic old 
Tom Moore’s Tavern, guests can 
now enjoy buying exclusive sou- 
venirs in the new lobby gift shop. 
Specially designed silk scarves in 
four luscious colors and special Tav- 
ern plates are just a couple of the 
intriguing mementoes available. . .. 
In King’s Square in Ye Olde Towne 
of St. George’s, an historical skit, 
Quiet Morning, will be presented 
at intervals throughout the month 
as part of the 350th Anniversary 
celebrations. .. . Renovations have 
been completed at Fourways Inn, 
with six new bed-sitting rooms air- 
conditioned and having fresh- 
water bathrooms. Modified Bermu- 
da plan still exists (breakfast and 
supper included with accommoda- 
tions)....On March 6, the Castle 
Harbour Hotel is holding its Spring 
“Shipwreck” Costume Ball. . . . Ber- 
muda Music and Dramatic Society 
presents the young American pian- 
ist John Sykes in a recital at Queen 
Elizabeth Hall March 17....Mark- 


- ing the historic founding of Ber- 


muda, H. A. & E. Smith Ltd. de- 
signed a special bone china plate 
depicting the coats of arms of the 
nine parishes, and had Shelley of 
England make it. 
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DISPATCHES FROM TRAVEL’S OWN CORRESPONDENTS 


dateline... 


BRUSSELS 


By Jean Gyory 


SALES COUNTER Selling customs- 
A free goods has opened at the 

Brussels National Airport. The 
“tax-free sky-shop” is available for 
all passengers leaving Brussels, or 
in transit, for all destinations except 
the Benelux countries. Tax-free 
goods at present available include 
spirits and tobacco. Various other 
classes of goods will later be added. 
These will include photographic 
goods, watches, clocks and other 
items. ...U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission has issued a license 
for export of anew Westinghouse 
reactor for the Belgian atomic 
energy center at Mol. ... Burgo- 
master Pierre Van Damme _ of 
Bruges recently reported that dur- 
ing the past four years more than 
$16,000,000 have been invested by 
private industry in the creation of 
new plants and facilities in the 
area. This, he pointed out, is large- 
ly the consequence of having estab- 
lished a 122-acre industrial park 
adjoining the harbor, and improved 
highway and canal communications 
connecting Western Flanders with 
Belgium’s heartland.... The spec- 
tacular November launching of a 
new 19,700 deadweight ton tanker 
for Marencanto Compania Naviera 
S.A. of Panama at the Boel & Sons 
yard, near Antwerp, provoked un- 
precedented excitement in Belgian 
shipbuilding circles. This is the 
first time in Europe that a ship of 
any appreciable size was launched 
laterally instead of stern first .. . 
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The Hotel des Pays-Bas_ in 
Utrecht is the first Dutch hotel to 
have an electronic kitchen. The 
traditional stoves have been re- 
placed by an installation whereby 
the cooking is all done by micro- 
waves, which accelerate the vibra- 
tion inside the food and provide the 
necessary heat by friction. ...A new 
restaurant, the Méven Pick, has 
been opened in Brussels in the 
Galeries du Roi, on the site of the 
old Taverne Royale. It is a tavern, 
a restaurant and a bar and prides 
itself on its excellent cuisine, pro- 
viding a wide variety of dishes at 
reasonable prices. The restaurant 
is open from 7:30 p.m to 1:00 a.m. 
On the menu: Danish, Italian, 
Swedish, French and American 
food....Sinee January 1, 1959, 
the speed limit has been fixed at 
60 kms for all roads in Brussels, 
Antwerp, Charleroi and Liege. 


dateline... 


COPENHAGEN 


By Edvard Andersen 


CANDINAVIAN Airlines has 
S opened a big and smart new air 
terminal in Copenhagen near 

the main railway station. Opposite 
it a new 22-story hotel Royal is un- 
der construction....A novel idea 
will be offered this season by the 
Deep Sea Fishing Club of Stavanger 
in South Norway. If you don’t catch 
any fish, you get your money back. 
..- Renting of Danish private sum- 
mer bungalows along beaches in 
idyllic spots has now been  sys- 
tematized, with a central clearing 
house established under the control 
of the National Travel Association. 
... Largest agricultural show 
ever held in Europe will be staged 
in Oslo from June 11 to July 5, 
marking the 150th anniversary 
of The Royal Society for the 
Progress of Norway and the cen- 
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tenary of Norway’s Agricultural 
University.... Finland, country of 
100,000 lakes and enormous forests, 
is being discovered more and more 
by tourists. Before the war only 
90,000 foreigners visited the land 
each year, but now the figure is 
around 300,000. North of the Polar 
Circle, Finland has fantastic land- 
scapes, and one of the greatest at- 
tractions is a sailing trip on Lake 
Saima by special lake-bus. In East- 
ern Finland, near the frontier of 
Russia, wolf-hunting parties have 
been arranged this winter... .If 
any hotel deserves the name *““The 


Salmon Fishermen’s Hotel’ it is 


the Lindstrém Hotel at Laerdal 


at the very head of the Sognefjord. 


next to the mouth of Laerdal Riv- 
er in Norway. Laerdal River is one 
of the world’s most famous salmon 
rivers. Year after year anglers re- 
turn, and the hotel has a long list 
of royal, ducal and other aristocratic 
names in its guest book. ... Little 
Denmark, with her numerous idyl- 
lic islands, has 4,625 miles of 
beaches, and bathing is free every- 
where....In the coming season, 


new Midnight Sun flights will be - 


arranged from Oslo to Bodé and 
back in one night, with midnight 
supper in the restaurant on the 
very top of Rénvik mountain. 
Price is about. $75.00....A few 
years ago there were only some 50 
camping grounds in Denmark. This 
coming season there will be 185 
which are tip-top modern....A 
new sport—ski-shooting—has 
been introduced in Norway. It is 
a combination of cross-country ski- 
ing and rifle shooting. The first 
Norwegian championship competi- 
tions will take place in Oslo on 
March 15... . The local popula- 
tion of Frederikssund in North 
Sealand, Denmark, each year ar- 
ranges great Viking pageants 
which have little by little beeome 
internationally renowned. 


dateline... 


MEXICO CITY 


Be 


By Peter Olwyler ; 
N*: President Lopez Mateos 


has performed some much( 


needed surgery. He has sev-\/ 


| ered the umbilical cord which) 


bound the Department of Gober- 
nacion and the Department of © 
Tourism. The latter is now an au-_ 
tonomous unit, headed by tough, 
astute, imaginative Alfonso Garcia. — 
The first dividend is Garcia’s prom- i 
ise to cut through an underbrush of ~ 
regulations and make it easier for ~ 
Americans to visit and to remain in © 
Mexico, and to keep a tight lid on 
hotel pri¢es so that Americans will ~ 
continue to be lured by the low cost _ 
of a Mexican vacation....Horse 
racing at Mexico City’s big hippo- 
drome starts at 2:00 p.m. on 
Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday and! 
Sunday. If you go in through the 
tourist gate it'll cost you only a : 
nickel for. admission. .. . Mexico” 
City steak-hounds like to sink their — 
fangs into the charcoal-broiled 
specimens at Hoyo 19 (Nineteenth 
Hole Restaurant)... . You might 
spend a morning looking over the’ 
wealth of handsome mural paint- 
ings by Diego Rivera and six other 
top Mexican muralists in the Min- 
istry of Education Building on Ar-— 
gentina Street. . . . Cuernavaca’s © 
hotel biz has been goaded into 
new efforts by the smash success — 
of Casino de la Selva, which just — 
celebrated the second anniversary | 
of its reopening after a ten-year — 
shutdown. Reason for the big boom 
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at Casino de la Selva is two-fold: 
reasonable prices and luxurious 
quarters in the 150-room hotel, and 
a violently-energetic young Portu- 
guese boss, Jose Leca, who knocks 
himself out trying to dream up new 
ways to please the customers. ... 
Hermilo Campos has choreographed _ 
a nice batch of Mexican native 
dances for the regular Friday night — 
showing at Sullivan Hall, Sullivan 
121, in the capital.... At Coman- 
jilla Hot Springs Hotel: just out- 
side the city of Leon, Gto., several ; 
more big, sulfurous and steaming © 
springs have been harnessed to 
the hotel’s ample plumbing... . 
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The South-seasical Mauna Loa res- 
taurant in the capital has been go- 
ing great guns since its recent open- 
ing. All you can hear is the clash of 
chopsticks and the gentle sighing 


of chow mein lovers. ... Mexico- 
Los Angeles flights aboard Mexi- 
cana de Aviacion now accept tour- 
ist and first-class passengers on the 
same ship, with an excellent lounge 
available to all passengers. . . . First 
printing press in the Americas 
was the one which arrived in 
Mexico in 1536, and the building 
erected for it is still standing at 
the corner of Moneda and Licen- 
tiado Verdad streets in the capi- 
fal.... More and more filling sta- 
tions are putting in new pumps for 
Gasolmex, the Republic’s high- 
octane fuel. It’s a tourist favorite— 
equivalent to U.S. high-test gaso- 
line. 


dateline... 


MIAMI 


By George Bourke 


places throughout Miami on 
Easter Sunday. Biggest is in 
the Orange Bowl. . . . Coming up 
this month will be Judy Garland, 
finishing out a run at the Fontaine- 


a UNRISE services are held in many 


bleau on March 2, followed -by~ 


Frank Sinatra on March 3; Maurice 
Chevalier at the Eden Roc, for one 
week, following with a one-nighter 
at the Deauville, which will also 
have Liberace, March 8; and Jerry 
Lewis, on March 12. Teresa Brewer 
sings for a week at the Diplomat 
in Hollywood-by-the-Sea, starting 
March 13... . Dade County Devel- 
opment Department answers the 
question, “What does a retired per- 
son need in income to retire here?” 
thusly: “In general, a retired cou- 
ple, after an unencumbered title is 
rained, should have a net income 
of $3,000 annually as a minimum 
for retirement.” . . . Development 
Department's recent survey pre- 
dicted the million-population mark 
for Dade County—in which Miami 
and Miami Beach are contained— 
would be reached in 1960.... But 
other statistics see both Dade and 
its neighboring Broward County 
losing in one population field— 
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dairy cows. Building boom is send- 
ing the herds up-state to find pastur- 
age.... Baseball teams doing their 
spring training here will include 
Pittsburgh Pirates at Fort Myers, 
Detroit Tigers at Lakeland, White 
Sox at Tampa and Red Sox at 
Ocala. The diamond artists had a 
warm-up in the 19th annual Na- 
tional Baseball Players Golf ‘Tour- 
nament at Miami Springs a few 
weeks ago. Mickey Mantle and Yogi 
Berra were among the entrants.... 
Hollywood-by-the-Sea has started 
an annual program of Scotch 
Games. Lawn bowling and tradi- 
tional contests of the Scot were on 
the list this year. But the climaxing 
dinner was held at the Switzerland 
Restaurant! ...A continuous pro- 
gram of sports and travel films will 
be shown in the new Miami Beach 
Exposition Hall’s 800-seat theater 
during the annual Sports and Vaca- 
tion Exposition there March 14-22. 
One feature will be fly-casting ex- 
hibition by former boxing champ 
Jack Sharkey. ... Ex-president Her- 
bert Hoover kept four secretaries 
busy during his vacation aboard the 
yacht Captiva at Key Largo—work- 
ing on his new books.... French 
auto champion Jean Behra will 
compete in the Grand Prix of the 
United States at Sebring on March 
22.... Shell Fair is in session this 
month at Sanibel Island off Fort 
Myers. Conchologists rate Sanibel 
the third best beach in the world 
for varieties of shells. Australian ° 
Barrier Reef rates No. 1, an almost 
inaccessible island in the far Pacific 
is No. 2.... Holiday on Ice spec- 
tacular comes into the Miami Beach 
Exposition Hall March 30 for a 
glide through April 5.... Jose Gre- 
co, who has already played a local 
night club this season, came back 
to Dade County Auditorium for 
two concert dates in February.... 
The Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
will appear at Dade Auditorium on 
March 14 and at Miami Beach the 
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15th.. 
ries has Marjorie Lawrence booked 


. Barry College Culture Se- 


for March 15....University of 
Miami Ring Theater opened As 
You Like It on Feb. 26 and will 
run it through March 7....A pre- 
Broadway showing of Triple Play, 
starring Jessica Tandy and Hume 
Cronyn in two plays by Sean 
O’Casey and one by Chekhov, is 
scheduled for the Coconut Grove 
(Miami) Playhouse March 9 to 
21, following a date at the Royal 
Poinciana (Palm Beach) Play- 
house. Former will also have Dick 
Shawn, in Where’s Charley? until 
March 7....Slapsie Maxie Rosen- 
bloom, former boxing champion, 
appears in Palm Beach Musicar- 
nival (wnder canvas!) from March 
3 to 15.... Campaign is under way 
to re-scale ticket prices for New 
Year’s Day Orange Bowl football 
game as best and worst seats are 
same price now! 


dateline... 


PARIS 


By Margaret Gardner 


His 1s the month for industrial 

exhibitions, with buyers and 

curious spectators crowding 
the city, putting hotel rooms at a 
premium. The Salon des Arts 
Ménagers, for years Europe's most 
important display of the latest in 
household equipment, is at the 
Grand Palais from February 26 to 
March 22. Agricultural appliances 
from every country in the world are 
on exhibit at the Parc des Exposi- 
tions, at the Porte de Versailles 
March 17-22, and the newest devel- 
opments im building and construc 
tion materials are on display at the 
newly constructed exhibition hall 
at the Rond-Point de la Défense 
March 12-23. . . . Newlyweds, if 
armed with their marriage li- 
censes, can have the seventh day 
of their stay at any Riviera hotel 
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on the house. ... Brigitte Bardot 
is hesitating between dressing as a 
clown or an animal trainer (com- 
plete with white bear) for the cele- 
brated Gala de L’Union des Ar- 
tistes, for 29 years France’s most 
spectacular charity affair (for desti- 
tute actors) . Others who will appear 
on the sawdust stages of the Cirque 


d’Hiver on March 6 include Mar-- 


tine Carol in a Tahitian dance, Zizi 
Jeanmaire in a strip-tease, Jean- 
Louis Barrault as a harlequin, and 
most of the country’s great stage 
and screen personalities. ... Monte 
Carlo spring season is at its height, 
with an international bridge tour- 
nament, tennis champion meets, 
and two outstanding Easter galas 
March 29 and 30... .Ineidentally, 
there are well-hidden plans afoot 
to transform Monte Carlo’s aris- 
tocratic facade by building a dog 
track, racecourse, and carnival 
grounds. American money is be- 
_hind the project, $15,000,000 worth. 

.. Broken Date, Francoise Sagan’s 
controversial ballet, is back at the 
Théatre des Champs-Elysées for a 
limited run, after traveling all over 
the world. Sagan has added one 
dance to the first scene....An ex- 
hibition of modern American paint- 
ing headed by works of Jackson 
Pollock, organized by the New York 
Museum of Modern Art, is attract- 
ing crowds to the Musée National 
d'Art Moderne, for an indefinite 
period.... Roland Petit has suc- 
cessfully adapted Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac to ballet—at the Alhambra 
Theatre for. many months to 
come. ...In the world of sports 
France challenges Belgium in foot- 
ball on March 1 at the Colombes 
Stadium and there is racing every 
Sunday at Auteuil track... . Jean- 
Louis Barrault and Brigitte Bardot 
have been having long and secretive 
conferences, with their goal the un- 
likely but possible prospect of B.B. 
appearing under Barrault’s direc- 
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tion on the stage next fall....In 
cases of emergency—that is, for the 
next day—rooms can be reserved in 
Paris, Dijon, Lourdes, Tours or 
Vichy by appealing to the local 
radio station of any of those cities— 
the station makes the arrangements. 
.. Famed mime, Marcel Marceau, 
returns to the Ambigu Theater with 
a new show, Paris Laughs, Paris 
Cries... . Another of those family- 
run bistros which achieve fame 
(and in this case a star in the 
Guide Michelin) by exceptional 
cooking and service is tiny, insig- 
nificant-looking Chez Josephine, 


117 Rue de Cherche-Midi. Spe- 


cialties are escalope de foie de gras 
aux raisins, an exquisite delicacy, 
and Boeuf Bourguignon. About 
$5.00 each, with a good wine. 


dateline... 


ROME 


By Robert Deardorft 


IDE BY SIDE with ancient Rome 
S and Renaissance Rome, we 
now have Olympic Rome. Al- 
though the famous games don’t take 


place until 1960 (Aug. 25-Sept. 11), 


some of the buildings being erected 
for them are almost finished, in- 
cluding the Sports Palace on Via 
Cristoforo Colombo. . .. Local tour- 
ist authorities have announced 
grand plans to help visitors during 
the coming season—a battle against 
street noises, better illumination of 
ancient monuments at night, in- 
formative plaques in four languages 
on the major sights and, along roads 
leading into the capital, signs and 
arrows pointing the way to outlying 
spots of interest. ... Now you can 
see the famous column in Piazza 
Colonna, showing details of the 
ancient campagn of Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius, restored to all 
its glory. For months it’s been cov- 
ered with scaffolding as workmen 
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patched the time-worn marble a 
covered it with an invisible plas 
coating against the weather. . .. 
you drive to Naples, try the n 
road along the coast that leads 

Gaeta and a picturesque seaside v 
lage called Sperlonga, already com 
ing up as an “undiscovered” resort, 
thanks to the recently finished high 
way. The trip also gives you a fi 
view of Ischia out at sea... . Up 
the northern mountains there’s still” 
snow for winter sports. For a well} 
known spot, visit Sestriere. If you ) 
prefer a new place, ‘with good run 
down Dolomite slopes, and small 
but not deluxe, hotels, stop at Cor: 
vara in Badia. The Provincial Tour) 
ist Office, Piazza Walther 22, Bolzan 
will provide additional informatio 
about it... . Should you pass Lu 
ca, drop in at the seventeenth-cen 
tury Palazzo Mansi, an architec 
tural gem recently opened to th 
public—Renaissance tapestries 
and paintings by Van Dyck, Rus 
bens, Velasquez and others. . . « 
Music notes: in the capital March > 
1] Clara Haskil plays a Mozart 
piano concerto with the Santa Ces) 
cilia Orchestra. Next day i in Naples 
the San Carlo Opera sings Mefistow 
fete....If you go to St. Peter’s on | 
Raster Sunday morning to see the 
new Pope, go early and take 
opera glasses. The huge square is) 
always packed, packed, packed with 

people when he appears on his baly, 
cony above the crowd. ... Now you 

don’t need to go to Sicily to buy® 
fascinating Sicilian art. A new shop 
—Bottega d’Arte de Simone, Via 
Rasella 14, in the center of Rome— 
sells side panels taken from Sicilian 
donkey carts, gaily painted with 
medieval and mythological scenes, 
plus intricately carved and painted 
wooden strips that tell a story, like 
cartoons. Either one hung on a wall 
makes a lovely and unique decora= 
tion. Prices run from $8.00 up. In 
addition, you'll see elaborate eight- 
eenth-century puppet knights, com- 
plete with swords and armor 
($50.00) , peasant rugs, and lots of 
ceramic plates, mugs, dolls, etc. 
The owner will mail purchases to 
your home. . . . Loeal color: on 
March 9 cars crowd around the 
Colosseum to receive their annual 
blessing. . . . On March 20 horses 
race once more at the local track. 
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TRINIDAD 


By Ricardo Hernandez 


i HE SUBMARINE exploration of 
. old Port Royal on the south- 


western coast of Jamaica will 
begin next month. The fabled city 
of sin, headquarters of Henry Mor- 
gan, disappeared beneath the waves 
in the earthquake of 1692. This is 
to be a purely historical undertak- 
ing, no hunt for doubloons, and is 
being sponsored by the Smithsonian 
‘Institute with Mr. E. A. Link, who 
located Fort James and Fort Car- 
lisle in 1956, directing the show. 
They hope to*find Sir Henry’s 
Hangout. ... Other visitors to the 
island have been making a bee- 
line for the recently extended 
Morgan’s Harbour Club at Port 
Royal, just four miles from the 
International Palisadoes Airport. 
Nine miles south you can find some 
of the best skin-diving and reef 
fishing in the Caribbean on the Cali- 
fornia Bank. Of the twelve rooms 
added in December some are air- 
conditioned, all have private baths 
_and terraces overlooking Port Roy- 
al and the majestic Blue Mountains. 
... The new airport terminal at 
Montego Bay is offering an attrac- 


tive range of imported European: 


and British merchandise—duty free. 
Watches, cameras, binoculars, sil- 
verware, jewelry, perfumes, wool- 
lens, liquor and tobacco are being 
sold in the beautiful new surround- 
ings.... More and more visitors to 
Jamaica keep asking for Tia Maria. 
She’s a coffee-based liqueur made 
from Blue Mountain beans... . The 
Trinidad Hilton has got off its 
mark. The Governor of the island 
turned the first sod to start work on 
the 260-room $9,000,000 hotel on 
Belmont Hill, just on the fringe of 
Port-of-Spain....Up at Bel Air, 
next door to Trinidad’s Piarco Air- 
port, they are still looking for the 
right combination. But maybe their 
_ hunt is over now—they have brought 
“amiable Jim Smith from the United 
States to manage the little oasis... . 
In Saba, Netherlands Windward 
Island, you could be forgiven for 
thinking you are not in the Carib- 
bean. Reason: the population is 
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predominantly white like no other 
of these islands in the sun. Women 
outnumber menfolk almost two to 
one, and are famous for their ex- 
quisite lace work. This charming 
little island has no airport or docks. 
Visitors are tendered ashore. And 
of cougse no import duties or excise 
taxes are levied on any of the islands. 
.. . For the plushest horse-racing 
setup in the Caribbean you don’t 
have to go past Puerto Rico’s El 
Comandante. There are four 
trips from the leading San Juan 
hotels at 2:00 p.m. on Wednesdays, 
Fridays and Sundays, for the race- 
track all year. Comandante has 
the sweetest track in the world—its 
composition being of “‘bagasse,” the 
crushed pulp of sugar cane, mixed 
with topsoil. 


dateline... 


VIENNA 


By Gertrude M. Reich 


HIS YEAR’S great skiing cham- 
OD pionsti will exclude seven- 

fold world champion Toni 
Sailer who is busy with a new film 
in Vienna. His newly opened hotel 
in Kitzbiihel, the Toni Sialer Haus, 
however, is full of prominent guests 
eagerly awaiting the return of its 
owner. ... The Universal Edition, 
one of Vienna’s greatest music 
publishing houses, has printed a 
new edition of some of the lesser 
known and _ out-of-print sym- 


phonies by Josef Haydn to cele- 


brate Haydn Year... . Vienna’s 
Youth Hostels now have only three 
price categories and all of them are 
amazingly cheap: from 27 U.S. cents 
to 40 cents and for the most modern 
types about 60 cents per night.... 


The first jet to be flown over Vienna 


on a regular route will be the Cara- 
velle of Air France, passing Vienna 
on her way from Paris to Athens 
and Istanbul. ... An interesting 
archeological discovery was made 


recently by workers regulating a 
small stream in the Burgenland. 
Amidst the rushes they found the 
remains of a once important Ro- 
man bridge that spanned a mighty 
river outside Schiitzen.... The beau- 
tiful Schloss Traun in Petronell 
near the Roman ruins now shows a 
fine exhibition of Haydn’s personal 
property, hand-written music al- 
bums, etc. ... The Miihlviertel 
north of the Danube is a little- 
known section of Austria and yet 
it contains beautiful small towns 
and wonderful forests which are 
a dream to walk and ski in dur- 
ing the winter months. Leonfelden, 
Zwettl and Freistadt are perhaps the 
most representative and most pictur- 
esque among them with their old 
town squares, cosy little churches 
and friendly inns.... April 24 
marks the opening of the new Vi- 
enna Staadtmuseum in front of 
St. Charles, and the art collection 
and in particular the Gothic sculp- 
tures will be wonderful and well 
worth visiting. ... “If only we 
knew just exactly when they will 
arrive this time’’ sigh the inhabi- 
tants of Rust on the Neusiedler See 
and they mean the return of the 
storks in spring. It all depends on 
the weather and a definite date can- 
not be given, but if you happen to 
be here around the end of March 
and the weather is not too cold, this 
is a unique experience when the 
great white wings come flapping 
over the lake....Again Salzburg 
will hold its excellent German 
courses during the coming summer 
and all interested students should 
write to Prof. Dr. Walter Seidlhofer, 
Salzburg, Residenzplatz 1....The 
ingenious owner of the Fischer- 
hutte, on the Hohenstrasse over- 
looking Vienna, has made a fash- 
ionable restaurant and bar out of 
this formerly rather conventional 
Guest House and visitors will not 
be disappointed. Prices run to 
$3.00 a meal, wine included. 
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‘™{ LOBETROTTER Lowell Thomas ~ 
—s walked off with the majority ~ 
= of votes cast by travel ex- 
ecutives and editors in the Fifth — 


ing. He thus joins the list of dis- © 
tinguished personages previously ~ 
named recipient of the unique — 
Award: Secretary of State John Fos- 
ter Dulles, Francis Cardinal Spell- 
man, performer Danny Kaye and © 
Vice President Richard M. Nixon. — 

Once again, representatives from 
all aspects, of the travel field par-— 
ticipated in casting ballots. Across | 
America, transportation officials, - 
travel editors and directors of tour- © 
ist offices elected Mr. Thomas from 7 
a slate of outstanding candidates 
whose names—to avoid any possi-— 
ble public embarrassment—remain ~ 
known only to participant voters. — 

Including Marco Polo, few men 
in history have had their names 


@ Be an American citizen who has traveled extensively for 
either business or pleasure or a combination of both during 
the year for which this Award is made; 


e Add to the respect and esteem for American institutions 
and culture by his personal demeanor during his travels; 


e Help further the cause of world peace and mutual under- 
standing among nations and individuals as a result of his 


travels. 


ring so synonymously with travel 
as Lowell Thomas. In 1958 alone, 
he ranged from Alaska to Honolulu, 
from the Belgian Congo to the Fiji 
Islands, from Calcutta to Istanbul, 
from Aden to Danger Island in the 
South Pacific. 

Authorities believe that his voice 
has been heard by more men than 
any other personage in history— 
through his regular radio program, 
newsreel narration, documentary 
short subjects, Cinerama commen- 
taries and nation-wide television 
series over the CBS network. 

Since his early travels with Law- 
rence of Arabia, which projected 
both men into public prominence, 
and his first radio broadcast over 
Pittsburgh’s KDKA in 1925, Lowell 
Thomas has been a window onto 
the world for literally millions of 
people. His regular radio broad- 
casts began in September, 1930, 
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and thus for 29 years—the longest 
continuous run of any news pro- 
gram—Americans have regularly 
tuned in on the reports from this 
world-famed wanderer. Addition- 
ally, they have been spellbound by 
his sensational Cinerama_ produc- 
tions such as Seven Wonders of the 
World and Search for Paradise, the 
virtually life-like film records of just 
a few of his travels. 

In 1958, the ubiquitous Mr. 
Thomas ushered in a television 
series, High Adventure, consisting 
of seven hour-long programs over 
the entire CBS-TV web, with all 
shows in full color, including Per- 
sian Gulf to Zanzibar which will 
reach home screens on March 27. 

Despite this tremendous activity, 
he has created a real library of 
books. As author or anthology edi- 
tor, he has had 45 works published, 
from With Lawrence in Arabia to 


WITH 5TH ANNUAL MR. TRAVEL AWARD — 


his three latest: Great True Adven- 
tures, Seven Wonders of the World 
and History as You Heard It. 

Although he has received honor- 
ary degrees from more than sixteen 
colleges and universities, compara- 
tively few people know that Lowell 
Thomas was once a member of the 
faculty at the Chicago Kent College 
of Law and for two years a member 
of the faculty at Princeton in the 
Department of English. 

Born in Ohio, he later mined 
gold in Colorado, and still later 
got his earliest professional writing 
start on the Cripple Creek Times, 
eventually moving on to newspapers 
in Denver. 

Obviously Denver was not far 
enough—and Lowell Thomas _ has 
been widening his horizon ever 
since. Fortunately, his talents have 
let Americans widen their own 
horizons along with him. 
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Officials Casting Ballots for Fifth Annual Mr. Travel Award 


Manuel Aguilar 
Consul General of Mexico 


Andre Alphand, Agent General 
French Government Tourist Office 


David H. Baker, President 

Capital Airlines 

G. T. Baker, President 

National Airlines 

Hans J. Baumann, Manager 
German Tourist Information Office 
Arnold Bernstein, President 
American Banner Lines 

Capt. E. Bonfanti, General Manager 
Italian Line 

Bernie Brennan, Travel Editor 
Miami Beach Sun 

S. S. Brown, Director 

Australian Information Service 


John P. Campbell, Travel Commis- 
sioner 

New Zealand Government Travel 
Commission 

George Dickey-Collas, P. R. Dir. 

British & Irish Railways, Inc. 

Jose M. Coll, Manager 

Spanish National Tourist Office 

W. P. Colton Jr., U. S. Rep. 

Barbados Publicity Committee 

Lance Connery, Manager 

Canadian Government Travel Bureau 

James Cortese, Travel Editor 

Memphis Commercial Appeal 

Lester Cour, Travel Editor 

Portland Oregon Journal 

Cornelia Curtiss, Travel Editor 

Cleveland News 


Harry Daniels, Travel Editor 
Indianapolis News 


Tony Davenport, Travel Editor 
Hartford Times - 


Guy De Berc, Gen. Mgr., U.S. & Canada 
French Line 

M. Iweins d’Eeckhoutte 

Belgian Consul General 

P. A. De Maerel, Representative 
Official Belgian Tourist Bureau 


Axel Dessau, Director 
Danish National Travel Office 


Kevin Durnin, Gen. Mgr., No. America 
Irish Tourist Office 


Annette Fortier, Director 
Quebec Travel Bureau 


Gene Fretz, Travel Editor 
Little Rock Arkansas Gazette 


Lou Gale, Travel Editor 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 


George E. Gardner, Chmn. of Board 
Northeast Airlines 


Campbell Geeslin, Travel Editor 
Houston Post 


E. J. Goebel, Exec. V. P. & Traf. Mgr. 
Georgian Bay Line 


Vojislav Popovic, Director 
Yugoslav State Tourist Office 


Bruce Hamby, Travel Editor 
Denver Post 


B. Harrysson, Manager 
Seandinavian Railways 
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Carlos Hernandez, Director 
Mexican Government Tourist Bureau 


Ida Belle Hicks, Travel Editor 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
Robert W. Houston, Travel Editor 
Omaha World-Herald 
Don Howard, Travel Editor 

Salt Lake City Tribune 

Joseph Ilan, Director 

Israel Government Tourist Office 


Juan G. Rasdrepo Jaramillo, 
Pres. & G. M. 

Avianca Airlines 

Fred Jones, Chairman of Board 
Braniff International Airways 
Harry Kelly, President 

Delta Line 

George Killion, President 
American President Lines 

Shigeo Kimura, Manager 

Japan Tourist Association 
Wolfgang A. Kittel, Gen. Mer. 
Lufthansa German Airlines 
Henning Koefoed, Director 
Norwegian National Travel Office 
Dirk J. Koeleman, V. P. & Gen. Mgr. 
K. L. M. Royal Dutch Airlines 
Yoshito Kojima, V. P. & Gen. Mgr. 
Japan Airlines 

Yehuda Koppel, Mgr. for Americas 
E] Al Israel Airlines 

H. W. Kusserow, Travel Editor 
San Francisco News 

Barnett Laschever, Travel Editor 
New York Herald Tribune 
Artturi Lehtinen 

Consulate General of Finland 
Sam G. Levy 

Jamaica Tourist Board 

Elliot I. Liman, Pass. Traffic Mer. 
Holland American Line 


William H. McConnell, 

V. Pres. & Pass. Traffic 

American Export Lines, Inc. 

John F. McLeod, Travel Editor 
-Washington, D. C. Daily News 

P. F. Mahta, Manager : 

Air India International 

Rudolph Mattesich, Manager 
Austrian State Tourist Department 
Hugo K. Mayr, Gen. Mgr. for No. Am. 
Swissair 

Francisco Medaglia, Director 
Brazilian Government Trade Bureau 


M. Gopala Menon, Consul General 
Consulate General of India 


John A. Montgomery, Travel Editor 
Columbia, S. C., State 

Leavitte Morris, Travel Editor 

The Christian Science Monitor 
W.L. Morrisette, Vice President 
Eastern Airlines 

V. H. Moscosso, General Agent 
National Railways of Mexico 


Birger Nordholm, U. S. Gen. Agent 
Swedish National Travel Office 


Maury Norton, Travel Editor 
New York Post 


Donald W. Nyrop, President 
Northwest Airlines 


W. A. Patterson, President 
United Airlines 

Carlos Pellerano, U.S. Sales Mgr. 
Varig Airlines 


Colin Petch, Gen. Pass. Agent 
Bergen Steamship Co. 


-John.Rahr, General Manager 


British West Indian Airways 

H. Ramo, Manager 

Finnish National Travel Office 
Paul L. Rowell, Travel Editor 
Boston Herald-Travelér 

D. J. Russell, President 
Southern Pacific Company 

Jose M. Sagrista, Gen. Mer. 
Iberia Airlines of Spain 

Dr. Eduard Schiller 

Austrian Consulate General 
Henry H. Schulte, Travel Editor 
Nashville Tennessean 

Andrew B. Shea, President 

Pan American-Grace Airways 
Jean Simmons, Travel Editor 
Dallas News 

C. R. Speers, Vice President 
American Airlines 

Shirley Spieckerman, Travel Editor 
Dallas Times Herald : 


R. C. Staeps, Mer. 
Sales Devel. Dept. 
Scandinavian Airlines System 


John Stingle, Travel Editor 
Los Angeles Examiner 
J. M. Symes, President 
Pennsylvania Railroad 


Eduardo Tamayo 
Consul General of Ecuador 


Mary Allie Taylor, Travel Editor 
Memphis Press Scimitar 


Mr. G. Tieri, Vice President 
CIT Travel Service 


André Tiers, Gen. Rep. for N. America 
French National Railroads 


Jack C. Tobin, Vice President 
Hawaiian Airlines 


Walter J. Tuohy, President 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad 


James T. Turbayne, General Manager 
British Travel Association 


A. S. Vassiliadis, General Manager 
Greek Line 


J. F. Whittington, 
Gen. Pass. Traffic Mgr. 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 


Thomas L. Williamson, 
Pass. Traffic Mgr. 
Alcoa Steamship Company 


Charles F. Willis, President 
Alaska Airlines 


Martin J. Winsch, Pass. Traffic Mgr. 
Argentine State Line 4 
Helmuth L. Wittner, Pass. Traffic Mgr. 

Zim Israel Navigation Co. 


C. E. Woolman, President & Gen. Mgr. 
Delta Air Lines 
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WUE Six national links that 
3 Werk North America to South 
offer the traveler as much va- 
riety—scenic, cultural and ethnic— 
as can be enjoyed anywhere for so 
modest “an outlay of time and 
money, yet these countries receive 
far less than their due of tourist at- 


tention. Whenever I travel there, 

the standard query of my seatmates 

in the planes is nearly always 
“What line do you sell?” or ‘‘What 

company do you represent?’ It 

doesnt eccur to them that I just 

might be traveling for. pleasure, 

yet pleasure is available in large 

lots. In a fortnight’s vacation time, 

all six countries—plus a bonus 


glimpse of the Mayan glorics of 


Yucatan, with Mérida as hub—can 
be briefly yet not too rushingly sa: 
vored, and the air tare for the whole 
foreign portion of sucha tour, fly- 
ing south from New: Orleans and 
returning from Panama to: Miami, 
tots up to aimere $223, a figure which 
has’ not increased by @ single dol- 
lar in the last several inflationary 
years, In three weeks, such a trip 
can be made with real comfort, al- 


BY SYDNEY CLARK 


Dean of American Travel Writers 


Contrasting Nicaragua has thatch-roofed villages, limpid lakes. 
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Mayan city of Sayil, Yucatan, reached by ancient taxi, is near better-known Uxmal restoration. 


lowing for some provincial touring 
in each country. You need not even 
bother with a passport because the 
air lines and/or consulates provide 
tourist cards either gratis or for a 
nominal dollar or two. The Mexi- 
can tourist card, in case you stop off 
at Yucatan, costs $3.00. 

The purpose of this review is not 
merely to stress the bargain charac- 
ter of a Central American tour but 
to reveal, so far as I can, the special 
character and appeal of each suc- 
cessive link of the chain, in this 
order: Guatemala, El Salvador, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica 
and Panama. All of these countries, 
save only Honduras, are hearths of 
Vulcan, with towering volcanoes 
that have sometimes been as omi- 
nous as they are majestic. 
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Guatemala, though the first country 
encountered, is often considered the 


key land, from a tourist’s viewpoint, 


to the whole narrowing isthmus. 
With a 95 per cent Indian popula- 
tion, its rural areas are awash with 
aboriginal color, yet the capital, 
Guatemala City, is the most ad- 
vanced, U. S.-like city in Central 
America, and both the scenery and 
the historical background of the 
country are unsurpassed. The scen- 
ery on the approach from the north 
to the capital, especially if you fly 
from Mexico City rather than from 
Merida, is to my mind the ne plus 
ultra of scenic glory and I make this 
reckless statement in full recollec- 
tion of my air approaches to Quito 
and to Rio and a couple of cross- 
ings of the Andes. 


a 

On the route from Mexico City to 
Guatemala your plane soars over a 
veritable nest of volcanoes in thé 


Lake Atitlan, called the Como of th 
Western World, though it shoul 
be the other way around as Atitlan” 
is definitely superior to Como. You™ 
then fly over the country’s history. 
drenched colonial capital, Antiguay) 
with ; 


the volcanic cones named 
Fuego and Agua (Fire and Water) ,7 
and on past another lovely body of 
water (named like the first but wit 
an extra syllable thrown in), Lake 
Amatitlan, looking from above like 
a sapphire in an emerald setting: 
You touch down, finally, but stil 
at an altitude a mile above sea level, 
at the capital’s airport, graced with: 
the Roman-Spanish name <Aero- 
puerto La Aurora. 

Guatemala’s scenery has played! 
such a great role in its history that 
any visitor may sense the drama of 
it and greatly enhance his sightsee* 
ing program by acquainting him- 
self with at least the bare facts. of 
the story’s plot and its leading char- 
acters. 

Pedro de Alvarado, the right arm 
of Hernan Cortes, conqueror of7 
Mexico, was sent by Cortes to con- 
quer and colonize what is now Gua- 
temala. He achieved this and be- 
came the colony’s first governor, 
founding his capital at a place 
called Almolonga in a valley be= 
tween the two volcanoes mentioned 
above, Fuego and Agua. Fourteen 
years later Alvarado died and some 
two months after his death, on Sep 
tember 9, 1541, his 22-year-old wid- 
ow, Dona Beatriz de la Cueva, was 
constrained to sign a decree making 
herself governor, becoming thus the 
only woman ever to head any Ameri 
can country. This decree she signed 
under conditions so melodramatic 
that any  thriller-diller of today 
would be hard pressed to match it. 

Her palace had been painted and 
draped completely in black, both 
inside and out, for she passionately 
mourned her husband and _ she 
signed the document of investiture 
merely ‘La Sin Ventura, The Un- 
lucky One. For 48 hours a terrible 
thunderstorm had raged, accom- 
panied by cloudbursts of torrential 
rain, but the storm did not abate, 


ven got worse. All day that Sep- 
iber 9 it continued and all that 
ht and all the next day. At mid- 
ht on the 10th, the zero hour for 
aster, Mt. Agua, suiting action to 
name, burst asunder under the 
ght of water that had accumu- 
sd in its lofty crater. Countless 
usands of tons of it rushed down 
ough rents in the crater’s walls 
| literally drowned the capital. 
least 1,300 of its 1,400 inhabi- 
ts perished in the flood—and 
h them Dona Beatriz, who had 
n their governor for a tragic day 
la half. 

\ new capital was founded the 
t year at a village called Panchoy 
| this (known today as Antigua) 
n won the resounding name of 
yy Noble y Leal Ciudad de San- 
70 de los Caballeros de Guate- 
la. It flourished mightily and 
ame by far the largest, wealthi- 
and most important city of Cen- 
| America, with over a hundred 
irches, some of them very large 
| rich with treasure, but after 
| years of pride and prosperity it 
met sudden death. On St. Mar- 


El Salvador serves tourists with good accommodations, volcanic | 
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tha’s Day, July 23, 1773, a cataclys- 
mic shock that must have been one 
of the greatest earthquakes of all 
time literally shook the city to ruins. 
Within the space of two minutes 
what had been an imposing me- 
tropolis, equalled in all Spanish 
America only by Mexico City and 
Lima, became a mass of tangled 
debris. 

The survivors, heartbroken at 
this new disaster, gradually created 
a third capital, Guatemala City, at a 
point very near the present like- 
named city, and this lasted 145 years 
but was almost completely razed by 
another series of earthquakes on 
January 3 and 4, 1918. Guatemala 
City 1V—one feels the need to give 
them numerals like kings—is built 
of sterner stuff and its leading struc- 
tures are considered earthquake- 
proof. So much, in fact, have archi- 
tectural devices advanced in this 
century that modest skyscrapers are 
now being erected on this treacher- 
ous soil and the chances of a fourth 
devastation seem slight indeed. 

The meager ruins of the first 
capital, now known as Ciudad Vieja, 


and the immensely imposing ruins 
of the second, Antigua, are among 
the standard sights of almost any 
Guatemala tour, especially the clas- 
sic Highlands Tour from Guate- 
mala City by way of Antigua and 
Lake Atitlan to the famous Indian 
market town of Chichicastenango. 
EI Salvador, the smallest of all na- 
tions in the Americas yet consid- 
erably larger than either Belgium 
or Holland, is much warmer than 
the great upland portion of Guate- 
mala, its capital, San Salvador, be- 
ing 2,000 feet lower than Guatemala 
City. In the heart of its downtown 
sector the destruction by fire of the 
cathedral and a large university 
building and the continuance of a 
sprawling and disordered open-air 
market directly behind the govern- 
ment palace have combined to 
create a pitifully unkempt appear- 
ance but the suburban residential 
districts are the most luxurious, bar 
none, that any Central American 
capital can boast. It is in this section 
that a new 200-room hotel of super- 
luxury opened in the spring of 1958. 
Sociologists deplore the disparity 


zalco that spouts with Old Faithful regularity. 
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between the “25 families” of ver 
great wealth (to the visitor it looks 
more like 125) and the poverty of 
the country’ s remaining hordes, for 
this is the most densely populated 
country in this hemisphere, having 
150 persons to the square mile as 
against 48 or so in the U.S. 

Leaving such problems to whom 
they may concern, the vacationist 
in this second link of his travel 
chain learns with satisfaction that 
El Salvador’s road network is far 
the best in Central America, so he 
heads by car for the shores of lovely 
Lake Ilopango, ten.miles to the east 
of the capital, or to the village of 
Izalco, 30 miles to the west, to wit 
ness Central America’s most dé 
pendable and thrilling active vol 
cano, also called Izalco. At regular 
intervals of a few minutes it hurls 
up a vast geyser of white-hot boul 
ders with a roar as of tropical thun- 
der, the performance being so steady 
that it has won the title of Beacon 
of the Pacific, no lighthouse being 
needed on this part of the coast. On 
a neighboring mountain called Cer 
ro Verdes, a sightseer’s hotel has just 
been erected, and although the 
present climbing side road to it 
leaves much to be desired—gradu- 
ally it is being paved—the spectacle, 
especially as daylight turns to dusk 
and dusk to full darkness, is so mag 
nificent that your motor’s qualms 
may be ignored. 

Downtown San Salvador, desolate 
though some of it looks, is not with 
out its diversions. On two occasions, 
for instance, I have enjoyed “hook 
night” (Saturdays and Sundays are 
likely bets) as staged in Parque 
Libertad. Amateurs who have any 
talent, or think they have, are im 
vited to do their stuff while a master? 
of ceremonies urges them on and 
simultaneously coaxes his audience 
to applaud. 

Once I watched and listened in 
the packed square as a four-year-old 
torch singer named Maria Chin 
chilla Maya shrilled some off-key 
songs into the microphone. The 
‘emcee found her name a natural 
for badinage and he rolled it out 
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When clouds clear, Costa Rica's 11 1322-fool 
Mt. Irazu offers view of Atlantic, Pacific 
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so many times and with such gusto 
_ that the audience took it up and 
chanted in unison a score of times, 
“Maria Chinchilla Maya.” The lit- 
tle girl, elated at her astounding 
success and laying it all to her great 
talent, was only too ready to sing 
“again and again, till the emcee 
_ practically had to lift her from the 
pavilion amid howls of good- 
natured laughter from the crowd. 
Honduras, which alone has no vol- 
' canoes, alive or dead, is the Johnny- 
come-lately of Central America, but 
how it has come, at least in its little 
capital, Tegucigalpa. In proportion 
. to its modest size, now with about 
100,000 inhabitants, this city has 
more new and impressive business 
and bank buildings than any of its 
fellow capitals. At the close of 
- World War IT its streets were mostly 
unpaved, it had no good hotel and 
it was a seedy and primitive over- 
grown village of less than half its 
present population, hordes of rav- 
enous buzzards monopolizing the 
bed of the River Choluteca that 
flows, or trickles, through it. Even 
now, no railroad reaches Teguci- 
galpa but airlines aplenty do, and 
its own national SAHSA (Servicio 
Aereo de Honduras, S.A.) operates 
services to about 40 different towns 
in the republic. The combined 
services of all the airlines have, it 
would seem, lifted the country, and 
‘notably its capital, in one prolonged 
_heave-ho from drab somnolence to 
modernity and even to business im- 
portance. Today there are three 
- good hotels in ““Teguci’” and more 
are contemplated. 
Honduran economy was long 
hinged so securely to taxes assessed 
against the United Fruit Company 
that the country was often called, 
and perhaps not unfairly, a Banana 
_ Republic, or a United Fruit Pre- 
serve, but today the economy is 


much more diversified. The export _ 


of more than a hundred types of 
_ lumber, for instance, especially fine 
pines (Honduran mahogany is now 
of less importance) , has come to be 
pre business. United Fruit has paid 
7: a lot, but also made a lot, out of 
_ Honduras. In fact, Mrs. Doris 
_ Stone, a daughter of its famous 
a president, Samuel Zemurray, con- 
‘sidered that a debt was due the 
country from her father’s company, 


Indian market at Palin, Guatemala, is held thrice-weekly under 400-year-old ceiba tree. 


so she has founded a United Fruit 
Agricultural School about twenty 
miles from the capital which re- 
ceives boys from any/or all Latin- 
American countries and gives them 
three years of free tuition, board 
and clothing. To avoid any taint 
of self-interest, a rule has been estab- 
lished that the boys may not accept 
jobs with United Fruit. The school, 
called in Spanish Escuela Agricola 
Panamericana, has become one of 
the tourist sights of Honduras and 
it is still growing in scope and im- 
portance. Such gestures as this do 
more, surely, than diplomacy can 
ever'do to cement good neighborly 


relations and add to understanding. 
Honduras has a prime attraction 
for antiquaries in its magnificent 
Mayan ruins at Copan, a city which 
was to the Mayas’ Old Empire what 
Yucatan’s Chichen-Itza was to the 
New [See TRAVEL, Sept., 1955], and 
the country has an equally prime 
attraction for the impatient fisher- 
man. Lake Yojoa, a very consider- 
able body of water lying 70 miles 
northwest of Teguci by an all- 
weather road, was stocked some 
years ago with bass. Now the lake 
is so full of bass that the fish, 
desperation, are actually beginning 
to become cannibals. I haven't test- 
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ed this lake’s waters but I’m told by 
those who have that you simply 
can’t miss. Throw your line in any- 
where and before you can say Yojoa 
a bass is firmly on the hook. 
Nicaragua is your spot, 7f you're a 
tropic-lover who goes for daily 
roasting and nightly sweltering. The 
capital, Managua, is only about 150 
feet above sea level and it is on the 
twelfth parallel of latitude so heat 
and more heat is perpetual. Now 
I’ve said the worst, and actually I 
know a fair number of travelers 
who really do like continuous tem- 
peratures of 80 to 100 degrees. Per- 
haps you're one of them. 

A relieving feature of this torrid 
country is its two great lakes, both 
far larger than any others in Cen- 
tral America. Lake Managua, on 
whose edge the capital rises, is two- 
thirds the size of Lake Geneva, and 
Lake Nicaragua is a giant about 
100 miles long by 40 wide. The two 
are connected by a river whose 
name, Tipitapa, suggests a nursery 
song. And as if the air were not hot 
enough there’s a hot spring in the 
riverside village of Tipitapa in 
which you can boil an egg in four 
minutes. This is but one evidence 
of the volcanic nature of Nicaragua, 
which even surpasses Guatemala in 
this respect. Two of the country’s 
most famous volcanoes, Momotom- 
bo, slightly active, and Momotom- 
bito, extinct, rise respectively from 
the western edge of lake Managua 
and from the lake itself, as an 
island. They form a handsome 
scenic background for the capital. 

Lake Nicaragua is almost an in- 
land sea, with banks so well popu- 
lated that regular steamer services 
are maintained to many shore towns 
and villages and to several of the 
lake’s thousand or more islands and 
islets. Nicaragua’s lakes are a god- 
send to the country and a brisk 
breeze skimming the waters of either 
one can do a lot to keep the travel- 
er’s spirits from wilting. 

CostaRica is unique in Central 
America in two respects. It has had 
a long and admirable record of gen- 
uine democracy which it maintains 
undiminished to this day. Its eth- 
nic character is basically Spanish, 
mostly of Galician origin little 
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tinctured with Indian blood. Blue- 
eyed blondes are numerous. 

The country’s pure democracy is 
something of a marvel in a Latin 
isthmus so familiar with strong and 
often tyrannical dictatorships. You 
sense it in the very air. Elections 
are genuinely free, as is parliamen- 
tary debate. On a recent o¢casion 
when I expressed to the proprietor 
of my hotel the wish that I might 
meet the president he said, “OF 
course you may. I'll phone him.” 
He did so. The president was out 
but later he phoned back and said, 
“I’m in a meeting all afternoon, 
but I'll come to your hotel about 
five o’clock.”” Unfortunately, I had 
to leave for the airport before that 
so I had to bow out of the appoint- 
ment, but I was immensely, im- 
pressed by his easy and neighborly 
democracy, for he didn’t know me 
from Adam. 

Costa Rica is cool and full of 
charm. It is a land of orchids, sev- 
eral fanciers of the capital main- 
taining famous collections. It is 
full of scenery and full of vol- 
canoes, one of which, Irazu, soar- 
ing to a height of 11,300 feet and 
offering a view on very clear days 
of both the Pacific and the At- 
lantic, can be ascended all the way 
on a paved road. Costa Rica has 
also, only a few miles west of the 
capital, an interesting marvel in its 
Ojo de Agua, or Eye of Water. This 
is a pure spring which serves as out- 
let for a river that flows under- 
ground for 53 miles from a volcano 
named Poas to emerge in one great 


* wellspring with a constant year- 


round flow of 600 gallons a second. 
Three public swimming pools have 
been constructed here and a lake 
a mile square is soon to be formed 
nearby. The Eye, only a mile from 
San Jose’s new Alajuela Airport, is 
continually expanding as a holiday 
goal and a big new restaurant be- 
side the three pools is now being 
built. 

San Jose is a delightful little 
capital. I love it, and so, I think, 
will you. It has several first-class 
hotels, with another under construc- 
tion, it has an exceptionally wide- 
awake and helpful National Tourist 
Institute and it has more pretty girls 
to the acre than any other Latin 
city I know. Take up your stance 


fae 3 
te 


some Sunday forenoon in Central 
Park, say at eleven o'clock after the 
ten o'clock Military. Mass in the 
parkside cathedral, and watch the 
flirtation walk, the senoritas walk 
ing around in one direction, the 
ogling young caballeros in the oth 
er. You'll find, I confidently pre 
dict, the average girl beautiful anc 
scores of them stunning. Some look 


rich, some poor and an occasiona 


one may even be barefoot and un 
ashamed, but their fresh Hispanic 
loveliness, seen en masse, is a treat 
Panama, Central America’s sixth va 
cation link, or perhaps its first, in 
case you reverse the order, surely 
needs no introduction, for its Cana! 
Zone tours, its smart-to-shoddy nigh 
life and its duty-free, in-bond shop: 
have been very thoroughly publi 
cized. ‘Even its tours to see the 
Darien Indians of the San Bla: 
Archipelago are widely known, bu 
far-western Panama, near the Costé 
Rican border, is still almost virgir 
territory to tourism, yet here are 
two places that should be under 
lined in your book of plans, name 
ly David and Boquete. Panama‘ 
COPA airline, for Compania Pana 
mena de Aviacion, an affiliate o! 
Pan American, operates dail} 
flights, in 75 minutes, from Panamée 
City to David, the little capital o! 
Chiriqui Province. From here you 
may take a train (of sorts) of the 
National Railways to climb 4,00f 
feet to the coffee town of Boqueté 
which nestles at the base of the 
11,000-foot Baru Volcano, knowr 
to Panamanians simply as El Vol 
can. In this delightful small town 
something of a resort nowadays anc 
a “find” of travel, there’s a pleasani 
inn called Panamonte which I name 
because of its special and surprising 
character. It is run by a Swedish 
lady with the American-sounding 
name of Mrs. Elliot and three time: 
a week she serves a Swedish smor 
gdsbord up there in the Panama 
nian highlands. 

Whether you can encompass al 
six Central American lands at once 
or visit them one at a time, I hop 
this sampling of their unique aspect: 
will .prompt you to think agair 
about these lovely Latin links. A 
trip to any of them will surely 
bring you pleasant and memorable 
surprises. r 
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UNTAMED AMERICA 


i 


‘7 (Jur America that confronted pioneers—its den ds 
«/» migrant birds and hordes of buffalo and other wildlife—may have almo nished, 


but fortunately for the discerning traveler there are still magnificent areas where the 
eternal fascination of untamed creatures can be enjoyed. Known as wildlife refuges, they 


are a source of one of the nation’s 
most inexpensive yet inspiring 
forms of family fun. Here, for a few 
hours at least, you can meet the 
world that God, not man, created, 
And only a self-centered individual, 
as he makes a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with the everyday ac- 
tions of uninhibited birds and 
animals, fails to come away with a 
feeling of having gained an in- 
tangible wealth of knowledge and 
pleasure. 

In these sanctuaries all around 
the U.S. you may listen to the mat- 
ing calls of whistling swans or 
whooping cranes, watch buffalo 
grazing on prairie hills, see beavers 
eating tree trunks with the relish of 
a gourmet or porcupines “shooting” 
their quills at the sun, hear a sport- 
ing loon laughing at its own antics, 
glimpse an antelope matching the 
wind to dart from its own shadow, 
or spot a defiant moose raising its 
antlers. 

Maybe you've never been greatly 
interested in knowing more about 
other creatures that populate 
America. If so, try this experiment: 
include some of the following lo- 
cales in your next trip, and linger 
long enough to meet their inhabi- 
tants. The result will surprise you. 


Eastern America 
Moosehorn National Wildlife Refuge, 
some five-and-a-half miles from 
Calais, Maine. Founded by the U.S. 
Interior . Department’s Fish and 
Wildlife Service, this 12,810-acre 
section abounds in woodcock, and 
tosses in chances to observe plenty 
of passing waterfowl, spruce and 
ruffed grouse, black bears, moose 
and deer. 

Pleasant Valley Wildlife Sanctuary, near 
Lenox, Mass. Up in the Bay State’s 
lovely Berkshires, this 640-acre plot 
preserves every type of fauna and 
flora native to that mountain re- 
gion. It also boasts of a natural his- 
tory museum and beaver pond. 

Blackwater National Wildlife Region, 
at the confluence of the Little and 
Big Blackwater Rivers near Cam- 
bridge, Maryland. Here’s a ilice 
place to get acquainted with fur- 
bearing animals such as muskrats 
and to glimpse a variety of water- 
fowl that like to make the 11,000- 
acre preserve a feeding and resting 
place. 
Bird Sanctuary, Stone Harbor, New 
Jersey. This seashore town with its 
sandy beach and fishing also is the 
site of a bird sanctuary where you 
may sight nesting snowy egret, night 
herons, little blue herons, Ameri- 


Biggest remaining herds of buffalo, Longhorn cattle may be found at scenic, lake-dotted, 59,099 


acre Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge, Okla. 


can egrets and Louisiana heron. 
Hawk Mountain Sanctuary, some eley- 
en miles north of Hamburg, Pa. 
More than 1,400 acres atop the 
mountain embrace one of the 
world’s few sanctuaries for birds of 
prey. Best time to view the migrat- 
ing hawks and eagles is from late 
August to late November. During 
the southward migration of birds, 
it’s possible to get close-up glimpses 
of more than 200 kinds of birds. 
Chincoteague Wildlife Refuge, on Assa- 
teague Island off the Virginia coast. 
Migratory birds using the Atlantic 
flyway route make this a good site 
for taking in a wide variety of spe- 
cies. Fishermen have an added treat 
in surf angling for channel bass. 
Mattamuskeet National Wildlife Refuge, 
near Swanquarter, North Carolina. 
The bays around Pamlico Sound 
and Lake Mattamuskeet are favorite 
winter homes for swans, ducks, 
geese and a large number of unusual 
birds, and this 50,144-acre preserve 
is an excellent locale to make their 
acquaintance. 

Cape Romain National Wildlife Refuge, 
near McClellanville, S. C. Embrac 
ing almost 28,000 acres of scenic is- 
lands around Cape Romain, the re- 
gion is considered the greatest wild- 
life retreat along the Atlantic Coast. 


It's one of the few places in the 
U. S. where the loggerhead or giant 
sea turtle breeds. And in winter, it’s 
a haven for deer, wild hogs, otter 
and a large variety of birds. 
Okefenokee National Wildlife Refuge, 
south of Waycross, Georgia. In the 
“land of trembling earth” known 
as Okefenokee Swamp, this 500- 
square-mile area is one of eastern 
America’s few wilderness regions. 
Here, where the Suwannee River 
rises, live such varied creatures as 
black bear, alligators, white-tailed 
deer, white and wood ibises, barred 
owl, sandhill cranes and many other 
fascinating forms of wildlife. 
Myakka River State Park, about seven- 
_ teen miles east of Sarasota, Florida. 
With semi-tropical vegetation, a 
scenic river and lakes, nature trails, 
natural history museum and a horde 
of wildlife that’s accustomed to vis- 
iting human beings, the park is one 
of the nicest natural wildlife sanc- 
tuaries in the east. 
Ocala Wildlife Management Area, near 
Ocala, Florida. Though hunting is 
permitted in season in this 296,400- 
acre region, it gives opportunities 
to “camera shoot” part of one of the 
state’s largest deer herds, wildcats, 
panthers, fox, squirrels, quail and 
migratory waterfowl. 
St. Marks National Wildlife Refuge, 
south of Wakulla, Florida. Border- 
ing Apalachee Bay from the Aucilla 
River to the Ochlockonee River, the 
refuge’s 67,000 acres are especially 
rewarding in winter when ducks, 
Canadian geese, gulls, rails, grebes, 
terns and shorebirds congregate in 
large numbers. You'll also observe 
white-tailed deer, otters, minks, wild 
turkeys and maybe even a few bears. 


Middle America 


Bay Beach Park, Green Bay, Wiscon- 
sin. Part of the section is a wildlife 
sanctuary, and if you happen to be 
around in early April, stop to 
glimpse the rare whistling swans 
that visit the area on their way 
north. 
Mud Lake National Wildlife Refuge, 
about 23 miles northeast of Thief 
River Falls, Minnesota. Deer and 
waterfowl are the big attractions of 
this 60,000-acre tract which was re- 
_ stored as a refuge after unsuccessful 
_ attempts to drain the lake and turn 
it into farmland. 
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South of San Francisco, Big Basin Redwoods State Park is famed for panhandling deer. 
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AMERICA 


Upper Mississippi River Wildlife and Fish 
Refuge, along the Mississippi from 
Rock Island, Illinois, to Wabasha, 
Minn. Almost 100,000 acres protect 
fine selections of wildlife in what 
was once a Sioux Indian hunting 
ground. Among the common spe- 
cies are geese, ducks, whistling 
swans, shorebirds, mink, beaver and 
muskrat. 

Kellogg Bird Sanctuary, Battle Creek, 
Mich. Located at Wintergreen 
Lake, this preserve is the home of 
geese, wild ducks, swans, peacocks, 
pheasants and other upland species. 
Seney National Wildlife Refuge, adjoin- 
ing Germfask, Mich. Though they 
may not all be present during your 
visit, more than 200 kinds of birds 
have been spotted here. You're like- 
ly to see Canadian geese which 
breed in the area as well as bald 
eagles and sandhill cranes—plus 
such animals as white-tailed deer, 
muskrat, otter, mink, beavers and 
black bears. 

Chautauqua National Wildlife Refuge, 
near Havana, Illinois. During fall 
migrations, more than 1,000,000 wa- 
terfowl have been sighted on these 
4,474 acress of bottom land along 
the Illinois River. Most numerous 
are ducks and geese. 

Kentucky Woodlands National Wildlife 
Refuge, west of Cadiz, Kentucky. 
This is the state’s biggest game pre- 
serve with some 68,000 acres that 
contain fallow, Virginia whitetail, 
English red deer, wild turkey, rac- 
coon and migratory waterfowl. 
Boating, fishing and camping are 
available to make a longer stay more 
pleasant. 

Fort Niobraga Big Game Refuge, near 
Valentine, Nebraska. Chief purpose 
of the 19,122-acre plot is to insure 
continuation of two species very 
familiar to pioneers but not so com- 
mon today: the American bison and 
Texas Longhorn cattle. Both these 
animals as well as elk can be 
watched close-up in exhibition pas- 
tures at the area’s headquarters. In 
addition, you may perceive a wide 
array of other animal life—deer, 
beaver, mink, skunk, bobcat, coyote, 
civet cat, raccoon, muskrat and 
weasel—and a very excellent selec- 
tion of birds. 
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White River National Wildlife Refuge, 
near St. Charles, Arkansas. This is 
another important part of the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service’s program 
to protect the nation’s birds and 
animals. Covering 110,395 acres, it’s 
the winter home for Canadian geese, 
herons, numerous ducks and white- 
tailed deer. Other species include 
wild turkey, bobwhite and bears. 


Western America 


Arrowhead National Wildlife Refuge, 
some 30 miles north of Jamestown, 
North Dakota. There’s splendid 
camera hunting here along the 
James River where geese, swans, 
ducks, gulls, grebes, pelicans, terns 
and shore birds nest and feed, and 
prairie chickens, partridges, sharp- 
tailed grouse and ring-necked pheas- 
ants roam. 

Upper and Lower Souris National Wild- 
life Refuges, northwest and northeast 
of Minot, North Dakota. These two 
sanctuaries along the Mouse River 


are principally the home of birds, . 


but white-tailed deer and other ani- 
mals also are common. More than 
two dozen species of ducks and five 
of geese have been recorded in the 
area, and prairie chickens, Hungari- 
an partridges, sharp-tailed grouse, 
ring-necked pheasants and other up- 
land birds nest here year-round. 
During migration seasons, shore 
birds, geese and whistling swan 
swarm through the region. 

Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge, 
northwest of Cache, Oklahoma. 
Strangely eroded mountains, some 


of which are vividly colored, mark’ 


this 59,099-acre region of lakes, 
scenic vistas and plentiful wildlife. 
There are fairly large herds of elk, 
white-tailed deer, antelope and 
other animals, but most important 
are the buffalo and Longhorn cattle 
whose numbers comprise the big- 
gest herds of their kind in the coun- 
try. 

Aransas National Wildlife Refuge, south 
of Austwell, Texas. While there are 
other forms of birds visible, the 
refuge’s big distinction is being the 
winter home of the world’s last 
flock of whooping cranes. 

National Elk Refuge, just north of 
Jackson, Wyoming. Elk and ante- 
lope are sometimes seen here dur- 
ing the summer, but the best season 


es 
i 


is winter when the animals come | 


down from the mountains, and visi-— 
tors may ride. in sleighs that dis-— 


tribute food to the elk. 

Medicine Lake National Wildlife Refuge, 
some 24 miles north of Culbertson, 
Montana. Almost a dozen species of ~ 
ducks and a half-dozen kinds of 


geese nest in this 31,458-acre retreat | 
_ where you're also likely to see terns, _ 


gulls, cormorants, pelicans, shore 


~hirds, upland game birds, deer and © 


antelope. 
Bowdoin National Wildlife Refuge, near f 


Malta, Montana. Here is one of the © 4 
few nesting places in the Northwest | 


of the white pelican. In addition, 
you'll glimpse antelope, migratory 
birds and lots of other wildlife. 

Bear River Migratory Bird Refuge, sev- 


enteen miles west of Brigham City, — 
Utah. As the name implies, this © 


65,000-acre domain is one of the 


greatest wildfowl breeding areas in ~ 
the Rocky Mountain area. More i 


than 2,000,000 ducks and geese may ~ 
be seen at one time, and during | 


autumn sizeable numbers of whis- | 


tling swans visit the site. 


Sacramento National Wildlife Refuge, | 
six miles south of Willos, Cali- | 


fornia. Millions of geese and ducks 
frequent this 10,776-acre section, 
but you can also look at great blue 
herons, American egrets, Brewster's 
egrets, avocets, eared grebes and 
long-billed curlews. 

Tulelake and Lower Klamath National _ 


Wildlife Refuges, near Tulelake, Can 
fornia. These two refuges attract” 
the highest percentage of waterfowl — 
of any Pacific flyway preserves dur- 


ing the fall 
Enough said! 
Tucker Wild Bird Sanctuary, east of 
Orange, California. Modjeska Can- 
yon draws countless types of birds 


migration period. 


including many hummingbirds that ~ 
may be observed from an observa-— 


tion porch. An attendant is on hand ~ 
during the day to help you identify — 


| 

| 

the various kinds. s 
These, of course, are only a few 
of sanctuaries — 


of the hundreds 
throughout the United States. Na- 
tional parks, wilderness areas, re-_ 


search stations, private or organiza- — 


tional sites—all are ideal for meet- 


ing America’s wildlife. And in their — 


variety and captivating way of life, 


they offer some of the most unusual — 


sightseeing imaginable. @ 
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ACROSS 
FiJi- 
FREE! 


UZZY-WUZZY Fijians, itinerant 

East Indians and other assorted 
types are typical passengers on one 
of the world’s most weirdly wonder- 
ful railroads. Stretching 135. miles 
north /south across Viti Levu, main 
island of the Fiji group, the Colo- 
nial Sugar Refining Company's 
narrow-gauge tracks guide sitima- 
si-vanua, the steamer of the land, 
through fields of sugarcane at the 
ferocious speed of fifteen m.p.h., 
maximum. Pulling as many as 100 
passengers in two crowded open 
coaches, the 1915 English-built loco- 
motive has no stations along its 
route. Boarding or disembarking 
passengers just jump—and hope tor 
the best. For the right to ride free, 
travelers help along the way. As 
TRAVEL’s smoky-eyed camera illus- 
trates on the following two pages, a 
good time is invariably had by all 
on these extraordinary expeditions. 
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Puffing methodically through palm-lined cane 
fields, Fiji's free train runs twice weekly. 
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I) Tiny train pulls tender, pay-van, two coaches, guard-van, refrigerator car. 


Elderly East Indian woman waits patiently for progress to resume. 
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Ragamuffin Quechua Indian boy proves that 
Peru's Urubamba River has ftruchas grandes. 


ERU’S GREAT Urubamba River flows from a moun- 

tain plateau 13,000 feet above sea level down | 

through awesome Andean canyons into the Brazil- 
ian jungle, where it becomes just one more tributary 
to the mighty Amazon. The headwaters of the Uru- | 
bamba are only a few hundred miles from the Pacific 
Ocean, but the mammoth shoulders of the Andes shed” 
its waters off into the Atlantic, over 3,000 miles away. 
Because it flows through violently changing topogra- 
phy, the Urubamba is a rapidly changing stream. Te” 
flows smooth and clear through a plateau almost as 
high as the peak of Switzerland’s Matterhorn, but 
when it begins its descent to the jungle it turns rough 
and turgid. Rapids of fearsome violence rip at the 
canyon walls and the water of the few still pools is 
clouded with churned myd. Then the Urubamba 
finally reaches the eastern extreme of the Andes foot- 


RAINBOWS) 
OF THE 


TRAVEL’S FISHING ADVENTURE 


Some foot bridges span Andean stream, but 
teetering trolley devices are more common. 


ills and its waters become black and sluggish as it 
nerges in jungles with the Amazon. 

The Urubamba has not yet gained any fame for its 
rout, although it should and probably some day will. 
t has an international fame among archeologists, how- 
ver, and to them its most famous stretch lies only 

few miles from Cuzco, now one of Peru’s largest 
ities and in the distant past the powerful, mountain- 
pound capital of the Inca empire. This stretch of the 

rubamba flows through what archeologists call the 
Sacred Valley, and the overwhelming cliffs which 
Jominate the river here are dotted with the finest re- 
maining Inca ruins. At Pisac, great agricultural ter- 
aces seem almost to float 1,000 feet above the river. 
At Ollantaytambo, a fortress of both power and deli- 
acy still guards a bottleneck in the valley. At Machu 
Picchu, amid the grotesque landscape of the jungle 


SACRED 
VALLEY 


BY C. C. LOOMIS, JR. 


Affluent Urubamba River rainbows produce 
heavy poundage, high energy in short length. 


fringe, the most spectacular ghost 
town in the world hides itself on a 
mountain saddle almost 2,000 feet 
above the valley floor. 

How the Incas accomplished these 
wonders with their primitive tools 
remains a mystery. This past sum- 
mer, Dr. John Outwater, an engt- 
neer with a bent for archeology, 
led a Wenner-Gren Foundation ex- 
pedition to try to solve at least a 
part of this mystery. I accompanied 
him as a photographer. Although I 
knew we had our work cut out for 
us, and although our baggage capa- 
city was limited, I toted along a 
spinning rod and reel and a small 
assortment of lures. There was an 
odd chance that John Outwater’s 
investigations would lead him to 
the Titicaca area, and it would 
have been frustrating indeed to find 
myself on those famous waters with- 
out any equipment. Later I was to 
regret my meagre supply of dare- 
devils and flatfish, but I was not, 
after all, on a fishing trip—or wasn’t 
supposed to be. And how was I to 
know that there were giant trout 
in the very area we were planning 
to investigate? Peruvian representa- 
tives in New York knew nothing 
of trout in the Urubamba. Even in 
Lima itself, people I asked about 


hee 


fishing in the Cuzco area just shook 
their heads The recent burst of 
publicity about Titicaca had over- 
shadowed any other possible fishing 
spots in Peru 

But when we arrived in Cuzco, 
after a terrifying 35-hour drive on 
the narrow, cliff-clinging road that 
winds its way from Lima up into 
the sierra, I immediately began to 
ask about fishing in the region. In 


the hotel I asked the desk-clerk in~ 


English, on the streets I asked in my 
broken Spanish, in the hills that 
loom above Cuzco I asked the In- 
dians in gestures. I drew a blank. 
They all gestured vaguely toward 
the south and muttered that magic 
word: “Titicaca.” But Titicaca was 
a considerable distance away and 
increasingly it looked as if my 
chances of fishing there were slim. 

It was not until I stood on the 
very banks of the Urubamba itself 
that I received information which 
even approached being definite 
After several days in Cuzco, John 
and I had taken the local train 
down to the great, incompleted 
fortress of Ollantaytambo. John 
planned to spend several days ex- 
amining its famous piedras can- 
sadas—huge blocks of porphyry 
which had been deserted by the 
Inca workers along the way from 
the quarries to the fortress, prob- 
ably when news of the Spanish in- 
vasion reached their ears 

This was my first look at the Uru- 
bamba. The people in Cuzco had 
been very doubtful about fishing in 


it, but as I gazed into its clear green . 


swirls, I could not admit to myself 
that it was a barren river. How- 
ever, trout are not native to South 
America, and I knew that my only 
hope was that it had been stocked— 
or that there was some kind of na- 
tive game fish in it. 

I was standing on the spot where 
John believed the Incas had forded 
the river with monoliths weighing 
up to 80 tons, and musing about 
the possibility of some exotic Peru- 
vian lunker hitting a daredevil, 
when a very small, very curious In- 
dian boy came up to within a few 
feet of me, and, as Indian boys will, 
stared at me unwaveringly and un- 
abashedly. I was obviously some- 
thing new in his experience. 

I tried one of my few Spanish 


words on him, pointing to the river. — 
“Pescado?” : 
- He looked startled. 

“Trucha?” 

He giggled and spat out a few 
words of Quechua. 

I shook my head. “No, no—en 
espanol, por favor.” 

Then he nodded his head vigor- 
ously and said, “Sz, senor, hay 
truchas grandes.’ 
~ And he spread his arms apart as 
far as they would spread to show ~ 
just how “grande” they were. 

At last I had some hope—if the 7) 
word of a small boy can be called — 
hope. oF 
We had work to do, however, and ~ 
it was not until several weeks later | 
that I had a chance to test the boy’s 
word. In the interval, John and I 
clambered up and down mountains, 
walls and quarries, and saw much 
to marvel at. It was all strange and — 
new and wonderful, but after sev- 
eral weeks we were ready for a rest. © 
We found the perfect place—a hotel 
right on the Urubamba River in the 7 
village of Urubamba. It was an off- © 
cial government tourist hotel, but © 
we never saw or heard one word of ~ 
publicity about it. Much of the time 7} 
we were there, we had the place vir- 
tually to ourselves. 

The Urubamba Hotel was com- 
fortable and quiet. Finding it in a 
small Peruvian village was like 
finding the Ritz in Death Valley. — 
Here we could sleep on soft, clean: 
beds, undisturbed by bed-bugs, rats 
or bats, all of which, we discovered, — 
are common in Andean country | 
hotels. Here we could sit before a 
fire in the cold of night, and cold it 
is at night at that altitude. Here 
we could gorge ourselves on $1.00 — 
five-course dinners served by squad- 
rons of waiters. The Hotel Uru- — 


bamba was not only comfortable, it —) 


was beautiful. After a more rugged — 
existence, it was an unexpected “jj 
heaven. | 3 
Fifty yards behind the hotel 
flowed the Urubamba River. Not 
long after sunrise on the first morn- — 
ing after our arrival, I was up and 
out on the stream. I fished for sey- | 


eral hours, rested, then fished for |) 


several more hours. I caught noth- 


ing, felt nothing, saw nothing. That | 


afternoon, while John went up to~ 
some Inca tombs he had spotted in 
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the cliffs to the ruins above the 
town, but I stayed below. With the 
new day had come new hope, base- 
less, irrational but typical of fisher- 
men. 

Followed by a mob of Indian 
boys, all shouting and laughing and 
pointing at me and my equipment, 
I headed upstream of the town, up- 
stream for good reason—there is no 
modern sewage disposal in Peru- 
vian villages. Every now and then 
I would feel a persistent tug at my 
sleeve and one of the boys would 
point at the river and shout things 
about truchas grandes. I paid no 
attention. I had lost faith in Indian 
boys. 

Suddenly, we came upon a dream 
pool. A long, fast run fed it. There 


were rock overhangs, and deep in - 


the pool I could see huge boulders 
and snug-looking snags. The boys 
were all wildly enthusiastic about 
the place but in spite of this I de- 
cided to give it a try. I put on a 
daredevil and fished the whole pool 
carefully. I changed lures. I cast 
long and short, fished deep and shal- 
low, retrieved slow and fast. I rested 
it for twenty minutes at a time and 
fished it again. Once I thought I 
saw a big fish behind my lure, but 
decided that it was my imagination. 
Thad reached the point where I did 
not believe my own eyes and was 
ready to give up. Then, after three 


fruitless, fishless hours, something 


suddenly tore up from somewhere 
in those green depths and hit my 
flatfish at full tilt. When he hit, I 
thought he was big. When he turned 
his belly in his first dive, I knew he 
was big—and, after the shock of the 
strike wore off, I also knew that I 
had problems. 

All of the Indian boys, bored by 
the inactivity, had deserted me, ex- 
cept one. When the trout broke 
clear of the water a few seconds 
after the strike, this boy let out one 
wild yell of pure joy, jumped down 
to the edge of the water, and be- 
gan to shout Quechua instructions 
at me. I had switched my line from 
eight to four-pound monofilament. 
I had no net. I was teetering pre- 
cariously on a boulder. There was 
no beach worthy of the name. The 
‘current at the tail of the pool was 
almost a rapid and the fish was try- 
ing his best to get down there. And 
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now, just to add local color, the 
Indian boy was making signs that he 
would gladly help and was reach- 
ing out to grab that mere thread of 
a line and simply tow the fish in. 

By snarls and shouts I drove him 
out of the immediate area. Then I 
settled down to play the fish out. 
With conditions as they were, he 
had to be fully played out before I 
could even think of beaching him. 
The Urubamba is a glacial river, 
cold—but not too cold—and invigor- 
ating, and this fish behaved accord- 
ingly. He punctuated his long, fast 
runs with water-tearing jumps. He 
played footsie with every snag in the 
pool, but the line held. At one point 
he reached the edge of the rapids be- 
low the pool, and I began to won- 
der if I'd even bother to tell about 
the one that got away. There was 
no way I could follow him down- 
stream without breaking my neck. 
But I managed to hold him at the 
very head of the rapid and then he 
made the mistake of trying a quick 
upstream run. After this, his runs 
became shorter and shorter, and 
suddenly he was on his side just be- 
low my boulder. I eased my way 
down to the tiny spit which was all 
the beach there was, and slowly 
brought my rod up and back. 

We made a fine procession back 
to the village, and the boy never 
stopped babbling. He proudly car- 
ried the fish, almost as big as he was, 
and retold the story to each of his 
friends who joined our parade. 

That first rainbow weighed al- 
most ten pounds. In catching him I 
relearned an old lesson: persistence 
pays. I had continually asked about 
fishing in the Urubamba and then 
had gone ahead and fished it when 
I had little hope. For some reason, 
persistence was more of a virtue on 
the Urubamba than on any other 
stream I have ever fished. 

The Urubamba is relatively easy 
to reach. It is right on one of the 
standard ‘“‘around South America” 
tour routes. But beside this, it is 
beautiful beyond description. The 
valley floor is well irrigated, often 
by surviving Inca aquaducts. The 
fields are fertile, and large groves of 
eucalyptus give shade during the 
heat of the day. It’s a wondrous 
land. And there are fish too—big 
ones. @ 


TIPS 


on Touring 


BY CAROL LANE 


Women’s Travel Authority 


Stop Thieves! 


ow many cars would you guess 
H are stolen in the United States 
in one year? 10,000? 50,000? 
100,000? : 
The answer is 289,950—for 1957 
(latest figures available). This repre- 
sents some $249 million. 
And the thefts are increasing. 
The 1957 figure is nearly 10% greater 


than the °56 figure which, in turn, 
was 15% over the 1955 figure. 

Why are so many cars stolen? 
Principally because owners are care- 
less and make it very easy for thieves. 

Here are some common-sense tips 
on how to protect your car: 

Don’t leave clothing, luggage, or 
any other valuable possessions in 
plain view on the seats of your car. 
Chances are, you'll not only lose 
them, but your car as well. 

Always take the ignition key with 
you when you leave your car, even 
for the shortest stop. Common sense? 
Yes, but you’d be amazed how many 
drivers don’t follow it. 

Lock all the car doors after you’ve 
parked. And remember to close the 


windows all the way—including your « 


side vents. 

Try to park on a busy, well lighted 
street. If you're parked for a long 
period, check on the car from time 
to time. 

And, finally right now copy your 
motor and serial number and keep 
them in your wallet. If your car is 
stolen, these numbers will help the 
police in recovering it. @ 
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HE FLOWERS that bloom in the 

spring are almost everywhere 

you wander, and nearly every 
place you look. Overhead, in or- 
chards from Virginia to Washing- 
ton, boughs will soon be festooned 
with delicate pink or white fruit 
blossoms. In some gardens regal 
red, yellow and purple tulips, grow- 
ing as high as a little girl’s eye, will 
stand majestically, row after row, 
as far as a man can see, while under- 
foot myriad wildflowers will form 
nature's own multicolored carpet 
to replace the winter drabness of 
hills and plains. 

Parts of the Deep South, such as 
Florida and sections of states which 
border the Gulf of Mexico, have 
already enjoyed their annual floral 
fling. Where normal weather has 
prevailed in that region, azaleas 
have been brightening the public 
gardens and main streets of cities 
since early February, and will con- 
tinue to do so well into April in the 
upper reaches of the Sun Belt. This 
wealth of azaleas includes every 
known variety from Japanese minia- 
tures to giant bushes as big as an 
average-size living room. Coloration 


varies from white through red to 


dark purple. 

Because the fields of flowers en- 
hance the beauty of the antebellum 
homes in the South, for years many 
women in that area have put their 
community showplaces on display, 
and thereby have earned some extra 
money for causes they favor. 

For the twenty-fourth year the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of Christ Epis- 
copal Church in Savannah, Ga., will 
lead tourists to outstanding houses, 
in this oldest of Georgia’s cities, 
March 11-13. On the list will be old 
and new homes, as well as town and 
country houses. 

In the fabulous garden-belt of 
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South Carolina, near Charleston 
and Georgetown where Cypress, 
Magnolia and Brookgreen Gardens 
should be looking their loveliest, 
the women of Prince George 
Church, Georgetown, will lead the 
way to plantations in the area 
March 25-27. The tours take a dif- 
ferent route each day, showing 
plantations along the Black, Pee- 
Dee, Santee and Waccamaw rivers. 


They cost $3.00 a day, or $8.00 for 


three tours. 

As azaleas usually reach their 
peak of brilliance in Wilmington, 
N.C., early in April, the twelfth an- 
nual Azalea Festival will take place 
there April 2-5. The schedule for 
the four-day event invariably in- 
cludes an hour-long parade, garden 
tours, fireworks, folk music, art:ex- 
hibits and coronation pageants and 
dances. 

Virginia’s twenty-sixth annual 
Historic Garden Week actually 
blankets the state. The Garden Club 
of Virginia, with headquarters in 
the Hotel Jefferson at Richmond, 
sponsors it and supplies detailed 
guide books to those who address re- 
quests to Dept. TM. High spots of 
this ‘year’s tour will be Spring Hill 
Farm, Winchester; the birthplace 
of Woodrow Wilson at Staunton, 
and the 320-year-old Adam Thor- 
oughbred House near Norfolk. 

Just across the Potomac River 
from Virginia, the nation’s capital 
will be the scene of the National 
Cherry Blossom Festival April 7-12. 
The queen of this festive event is 
chosen by chance from among prin- 
cesses who have journeyed to Wash- 
ington, D.C., to represent the 49 
states and four territories. She will 
rule over an immense night parade, 
weekend pageant and other events. 
But focal point of the celebration 
will be the graceful lines of blos- 


Spring brings flowers forth across America 


ther as formal floral pageants or wild blooms such as these dogwood blossoms that beautify countryside near Salem, Va. 


BY ROBERT MEYER, JR. 
. Author of Festivals U. S. A. 
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Southwestern U.S. desert annually develops fantastic foliage in season. 


soming cherry trees along the Tidal 
Basin, the front yard of the hand- 
some Jefferson Memorial. 

Maryland’s statewide house and 
garden pilgrimage will begin in St. 
Mary’s County April 25, and wind 
up at My Lady’s Manor in Dulaney 
Valley on May 10. This will be the 
twenty-second annual visitation. It 
will encompass nearly 200 houses 
and their gardens. 

Garden enthusiasts who go to 
Maryland might also visit Delaware 
at the time the spacious gardens of 
the Henry Francis DuPont Win- 
terthur Museum, near Wilming- 
ton, will be especially attractive— 
between April 21-May 23. Tues- 
days through Saturdays during that 
period, twenty of the Museum 
rooms and Mr. DuPont's natu- 
ralized spring flower and azalea 
gardens will be open to the public 
without reservations, which usually 
are required, and the gardens will 
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be open each Sunday afternoon. 

Turning westward toward the up- 
per perimeter of the Sun Belt, in 
Charles Town, West Virginia, the 
fifth annual Historic House and 
Garden Tour has been tentatively 
scheduled for May 2-3, a flower 
show in Shepherdstown May 23-24, 
and a strawberry festival in Buck- 
hannon May 28-29. 

Because the weather played havoc 
with many fixed dates of festivals 
last year, some sponsors are quali- 
fying their selections for 1959. How- 
ever, the local chambers of com- 
merce usually can furnish exact 
dates as the approximate time of the 
festival approaches. 

Tennesseans and their guests 
will celebrate cotton and all it 
means to Memphis at the annual 
Cotton Carnival May 12-16. From 
the time that King Cotton and his 
queen arrive on the royal barge 
which ties up at a dock on the 


National Cherry Blossom Festival in Washington) 


Mississippi River until the Maids of 
Cotton have modelled their fina 
gowns at the fashion shows, the old- 
time carnival spirit will prevail. | 

Down in Arkansas’ Ozark Moun- 
tains, the dogwood grows so pro- 
fusely that once again blossom tours 
will emanate from Eureka Springs 
April 23-25. ‘ 

Each spring Mississippians, of 
course, show off their majestic plan- 
tation homes and the formal and 
informal gardens in which they are 
set. One of the longest established 
of all the old homes and garden 
tours is the Natchez Pilgrimage, 
booked for Feb. 28-April 1. Six tours 
will visit 30 homes. 5 

The Port Gibson, Miss., Pilgrim- 
age will be restricted to Wednesday 
and Thursday of each week, March 
4-31. At Columbus, Miss., April 4- 
12, fourteen ante-bellum homes and 
gardens will be open to visitors, 
while during April 24-26 several 
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has many activities April 7-12 in addition to famed enfoliating trees. 


stately houses of Holly Springs will 
be on display. 

In Louisiana, trekking to gardens 
and old homes is becoming almost 
as firmly established a pastime as it 
is in other parts of the South. The 
East Feliciana Pilgrimage, with 
headquarters at the Courthouse in 

Clinton, will take place March 22. 
The Spring Fiesta in New Or- 
leans, April 5-19, will feature at 
least 25 patios, most of them in 
either the famous French Quarter 
or the city’s once aristocratic Gar- 
den District. » 

One of two huge gardens in Lou- 
isiana are the 4,300-acre Hodges 
Gardens—complete with wild azal- 
eas, deer and elk pastures—on U.S. 

Highway 171 between Many and 
- Leesville. The other is the Zemur- 
ray Gardens, some six miles from 
Tickfaw, where azaleas and camel- 
lias are in flower early in the year. 
At other times other species are in 
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bloom, providing year-round beauty. 

Texas has at least two big floral 
displays each spring, both of them 
as free as the air, because dogwood 
grows in profusion in the vicinity 
of Palestine during March and 
April, and bluebonnets spread them- 
selves over the fields around Bren- 
ham and Ennis, April 10-30, as a 
rule. 

The battle of bullets, which raged 
when Texans struggled successfully 
for their independence from Mex- 
ico, is simulated with a battle of 
flowers when San Antonio celebrates 
with a fiesta San Jacinto April 19- 
25. There are at least two night 
parades. One is on the tiny San An- 
tonio River, the other a full-fledged 
torch-light procession through the 
main streets, which brings the party 
to a close. 

In Southern Arizona and New 
Mexico the desert flowers—which 
usually surprise the uninitiated 


May Tulip Festival at Holland, Michigan, rivals namesake's, 


with their magnificence—are most 
glamorous late in February and 
March. On the heels of the floral 
display will come the Art Festival 
at Tucson April 2-12. A flower fes- 
tival will be one of the high spots. 
Others will include an art show, 
square dance fandango, and silver 
and turquoise ball. 

Even in perpetually verdant 
Southern California, bushes and 
trees are more flower-bedecked now 
than at other seasons. In Sierra 
Madre, near Los Angeles, what is 
widely publicized as “the world’s 
biggest wistaria vine” literally drips 
great clusters of lavender blossoms 
during March. Since the vine shel- 
ters an acre it is easy to see how it 
might protect an altar during an 
Easter sunrise service. 

At the State and County Arbore- 
tum in Arcadia, California, not far 
from the well-known Santa Anita 
race track which is a_ botanical 
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beauty in its own right, gardens are 
bright with daisies and Bird of 
Paradise. In this vicinity, too, is the 
Descanso County Gardens where 
some 50,000 camellia bushes usually 
bloom early in March. 

Around the second weekend in 


March, tourists will flock to Ante- 


lope Valley to admire about 2,000 
hillside acres above Quartz Hill 
between Palmdale and Lancaster 
when they are expected to be 
drenched with almond blossoms. 
This, like most other extravagant 
floral displays, is a big attraction 
for color photographers. 

In Pasadena, Calif., the Girl 
Scouts have long capitalized on the 
gardens of luxurious private homes. 
Six tours on three weekends—Feb. 
28-March 1, March 14-15, April 11- 
12—are on tap this year. 

The National Orange Show will 
be at San Bernardino April 23- 
May 3. 

Pear blossoms in Oregon, which is 
justly famous for large, luscious 
fruit, are a sign that spring has ar- 
rived. So this year the people of 
Medford have tentatively set April 
12 as the date of their Pear Blossom 
Festival. 

A Rhododendron Festival has 
been booked at Florence, Ore., for 
May 17-18, subject to change, but a 
unique floral event which is as re- 
liable as Memorial Day itself will 
be the Fleet of Flowers celebration 
at Depoe Bay, Ore., on May 30. On 
that date, small boats laden with 
wreaths and bouquets sail out, and 
flowers are tossed overboard in 
salute to all who have died at sea. 

As pale golden daffodils em- 
blazon the Puyallup Valley of 
Washington in April, tourists in 
Puyallup, Sumner and Tacoma be- 
tween April 6-12 will take part in 
the valley's Daffodil Festival. They 
will be entertained with a corona- 
tion, flower show and a long floral 
street parade which will wind 
through the three cities. 

Most of Washington’s Wenatchee 


Valley becomes a veritable pink 


cloud of apple blossoms late in 
April and early in May, so the 
Washington State Apple Blossom 
Festival has been set for the first 
three days in May at Wenatchee. 
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And when lilacs bloom again in 
Washington, the people of Spokane 
will welcome the world to help 
them celebrate at a Lilac Festival 
May 9-17. 

In Palisade, Colo., peach blos- 
soms cause the town to go en fete 
around April 12. 

Heading East, flower festival 
devotees might look in on the lowa 
festivities inspired by tulips which 
descendants of Dutch settlers in 


Orange City and Pella imported ~ 


from Holland. Both communities 
usually stage tulip festivals around 
the second weekend in May. 

At the same time in May, dog- 
wood is normally plentiful enough 
in and around Camdenton, Mo., to 
have a festival built around it, while 
one week later you can invariably 
count on seeing an old-fashioned 
German Maifest at Hermann, Mo. 

Dogwood is also the symbol of 
spring around Tahlequah, Okla., 
the latter part of April. 

Hundreds of miles northeast of 
the Sooner State, clear across the 
Great Lakes in Michigan, flower 
festivals have become big business. 
Kingpin of all Michigan floral 
funfests is the Tulip Festival at 
Holland in mid-May. Weather per- 
mitting, the cherry blossoms which 
foretell the mammoth National 
Cherry Festival in Traverse City in 
July are blessed at impressive cere- 
monies on the second Sunday in 
May, if they are out. During that 
month of flowers in Michigan there 
are blossom festivals at Benton Har- 
bor, and mushroom hunts at Gay- 
lord and Mesick. 

‘In the northeast, from Pennsyl- 
vania to Maine, as a rule the last 
of the thickly populated areas to 
feel the warming breath of spring, 
there are nevertheless old stand- 
bys which signal blossomtime. 

Some 50,000 dogwood trees in 
bloom at Valley Forge regularly 
draw so many thousands of sight- 
seers to that hallowed spot on week- 
ends that the roads are clogged. So 
go see the spectacle between Mon- 
day and Friday, about the second 
week in May, if you can. 

Often on May Day, historic homes 
and gardens at Princeton, N.J., are 
open to visitors. 

New York State abounds in floral 
displays. For example, there are the 


-weekend in May. 


; “mally take place in mid-May at Cos 


self-conducted apple blossom tours 
of the Hudson Valley in the area of 
New Platz, and way up north in the: 
vicinity of Walcott, near Lake On- 
tario, beginning the first Sunday in” 
May. Lilac time in Rochester more - 
often than not is around the last 
two weeks in May, and the tradi- 
tional Tulip Festival in Albany © 
will take place about the third = 


Garden tours in Connecticut nor-| 


Cob and Stamford, and mid-June in 
Stonington. 

Two major floral attractions in’ 
Rhode Island include the annual 
tulip display at Swan Point Ceme-- 
tery, Providence, approximately 
May 10-17, and the Pawtucket Gar- @ 
den Club’s “Industry in Bloom” at ~ 
Old Slater Mill May 15. Through- 


out Rhode Island on May 1, visi- F 


tors to the time-tested May Day ~ 


Breakfasts will see a wealth of low- 


ers in bloom in private gardens and 
along the road. Between Newport © 
and Westerly, rhododendron bushes 
sometimes grow fifteen feet high. — 

One of Massachusetts’ big azalea 
displays, and probably the largest — 
in New England, will be found in - 
Pittsfield State Forest, the Berk- 
shire Hills of the western part of 
the state, late in May and early in ~ 


June. Almost every year, during © 
Laurel Week, the third week in 


June, some two dozen towns in the © 


Pioneer Valley of Massachusetts are — | 


linked in a Laurel Drive. Smiths 
Ferry is headquarters. Beginning” 
around May 1, beach plum blos- 
soms and the shad bush enliven the 
landscape of Gape Cod. . 

In New Hampshire, the vernal 
flower season normally begins early — 
in May when the shadblow, or sugar 
plum, is out, and lasts well into™ 
summer. At that time, residents and 
tourists see apple blossoms in mid- 
May; purple lilac, the state flower, ~ 
during the last half of May; Moun- 
tain Laurel in the Merrimack Val-_ 
ley and Monadnock Region, in — 
mid-June; and rhododendron in 
Rhododendron State Park, Fitz-— 
william, early in July. The ring ~ 
around Peterborough, in the — 
Monadnock Region, is a prettily de- 
signed apple blossom tour in mid- — 
May, and a Mountain Laurel tour _ 
in June. @ 
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onflict, the colonial domain of 
French. Indo-China had been divided in 


1955 into four _independent states, the 
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ten year: 
that not 
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learned that many of the were 
_ still out and the roads in need of repair, 
but two clerks were sorting and stacking 
handsome travel posters. In smart illus- 
anon, done with a Vietnamese flair for 
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VIETNAM VISIT 


erald-green ricefields of the Saigon 
lowland and the brooding imperial 
temples of Hue. 

As with many other pressing prob- 
lems faced by this new, proud lit- 
tle nation, the challenge of setting 
up a system of tourism was being 
tackled vigorously—and satisfactory 
surface transportation was ahead 
just as surely as its own state-sub- 
sidized airline had been promptly 
created. 


M*s of the troubles inherent 
with new nationhood had al- 
ready been alleviated through the 
energy of the Vietnamese, and the 
U.S. had contributed three quar- 
ters of a billion dollars in aid over 
a three-year period. As a friend in 
the American Foreign Service told 
us: “The Vietnamese have the re- 
ligion, enterprise, and will to work 
of the Chinese. But they are also im- 
mensely proud of the fact that they 
are not part of China, that they are 
a separate nation.” 

Vietnam is a southern extension 
of China in the geographic and 
ethnological as well as cultural 
sense. It borders on the Chinese 
province of Yunnan, and_ shares 
with Yunnan the same mountain 
mass which became famous during 
World War II when the Burma 
Road ran through it to Kunming. A 
mountain spine runs from China 
into Vietnam, and from it descend 
the headwaters of Vietnam’s two 
river systems, the Red in the north, 
the Mekong in the south. 

When it was part of the colonial 
territory of French Indo-China, 
Vietnam was politically incorpo- 
rated with the other nations which 
shared its river systems, Laos and 
Cambodia. The peoples and cus- 
toms of these neighbor countries are 
different, being much more heavily 
tinged with the racial and religious 
heritage of India. But they are rice 
nations and therefore had much in 
common economically. With this 
political complex of French Indo- 
China broken up, each part inde- 
pendent of French control, Viet- 
nam was severed from its neighbors. 
Cambodia, bordering on the west, 
remained a kingdom, though now 
sovereign. Laos, to the northwest, 
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became a republic. And Vietnam 
itself, the long, narrow coastal na- 
tion roughly the size and shape of 
California, was cut almost exactly 
in half to form not one but two 
separate countries, each about the 
size of Florida. Following interna- 
tional conferences in 1954 which 
ended the nine-year Indo-China 
civil war, the two nations of Viet- 
nam were set-up with the 17th 
parallel as the dividing line—to 
the north, the Communist-oriented 
People’s Republic of Vietnam, 
which extends to the borders of 
Chinese Yunnan, and to the south, 
the American-style, democratic Re- 
public of Vietnam, running down 
the coast to terminate in a peninsu- 
la jutting into the South China sea. 
An estimated 13,000,000 people live 
in the north, 12,000,000 in the south. 

Free Vietnam emerged with by 
far the largest city: beautiful, green 
Saigon with its parks and tree-lined 
boulevards and impressive public 
buildings, often called “The Paris 
of Asia” 
mated 1,901,000 people, the new 
nation also inherited the former 
capital city of Vietnam, Hue, Viet- 
nam’s second (to Saigon) intellec- 
tual capital, famed for its imperial 
palaces and tombs, some modeled 
on those’of China’s ancient capital, 
Peking. 

Communist Vietnam gained the 
lion’s share of the mineral wealth 
of the country, and the industrial 
port city of Hanoi. Vietnamese are 
sensitive to this partition, and to its 
effect on their economy, but many 
of the southern or “free” Vietnam- 
ese are intensely proud of their 
democratic government, elected by 
universal suffrage—and feel it is 
worth an economic sacrifice. 


Vee are intensely proud 
of their national heritage, a 
heritage including large measures 
of literature, music and painting. 
In drama and poetry, the 2,000- 
year-old current of Vietnamese ex- 
pression is preserved with a skill- 
ful use of modern, Western tech- 
niques to bolster it. Two motion 
picture studios have been set up, 
and legitimate theaters opened in 
Saigon, with government assistance, 
but the favored themes are the many 
wars of independence Vietnam has 


which makes writing much easier 


. And besides Saigon’s esti- . 


had with China, and the classic 
stories of romantic love which mark 
Vietnamese literary history. 1 

Besides the inspiring beauty of | 
their women, the Vietnamese have 
another advantage in their roman- | 
tic self-expression. Unlike the Chi-— 
nese, who cling to picture-writing 
with its thousands of characters, 
they have a westernized alphabe 


It-was. invented by a Portuguese 
missionary in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, and with its complicated sys- 


tem of accents is more difficult than 7} 


the simple Roman alphabet, but 
infinitely less trying than the Chi-— 
nese system. : 


q he a traveler who remembers the © 
Vietnam of the days before’ 
World War II, when Saigon was a 
quiet, even restful colonial capital, 
the changes wrought by moderniza- | 
tion are startling—and sometimes | 
even shocking. Most startling is the 
sudden emergence of motorized — 
wheels as the common means of 4} 
transport. In the Old Days, Mr. Ey- 7} 
eryman in Saigon took a cyclo- 
pousse, a tricycle with a seat for a > 
passenger, as New Yorkers might 7} 
take a taxi. The sounds of the: 
boulevards were thus the faint 
whirring of bicycle wheels and the 
jingle of bells—with occasional 
motor purrs as one of the few autos 
passed. But now, the popping of 
scooter-bikes and the roar of French- ~ 
made taxis and trucks never stop 4 
in Saigon. The favorite vehicle 7 
seems to be the scooter, and it is 
found now along the length and - 
breadth of Vietnam. Scooters are - 
used for personal transport, and 
Vietnamese women with historic 
quin costume streaming in the wind 
are constantly seen riding behind 
their squires in Saigon and up- 
country Vietnam. The little putt-~ 
putts, with trailers rigged, are also 
used as buses and trucks, replacing — 
the spunky little Mongolian ponies” 
used before. % 

Through funds provided by U.S. 
foreign aid, fleets of small French 
taxis and hundreds of American 
and European-made trucks now 
crowd the Saigon streets, and Viet-_ 
namese drivers are learning the 
worries of the traffic jam. 

One of the fastest growing indus- 
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ries, in fact, is the assembly of 
talian-made motor scooters. Two 
ants have been opened in the Sai- 
on vicinity, with a capability of 
0 scooters per day. Other new in- 
lustries, fostered like the scooters, 
yy American foreign aid, are citrus, 
ute, tobacco, timber, and the even- 
ual manufacture of sugar from 
ane now being planned under U.S. 
uidance. 

Mainstays of the economy, how- 
ver, continue to be rice, account- 
ng for 80 percent of the national 
ncome, and rubber—most of it sold 
o the U.S. 

Besides the obvious incursion of 
notor vehicles into the life of Sai- 
ron, many other changes have been 
vrought to alter the face of the 
ity. Street and place names, for in- 
tance, have been changed from 
‘rench to Vietnamese. The famed 
Rue Catinat, the Broadway of the 
ormer ‘Paris of Asia’, now bears 
he sign Duong Tu-Do, meaning 
.iberty Street. And many of the 
ormer French public buildings 
rave been remodeled and renamed. 
The former Opera House, once the 
ocus of French night life, is now 
the Congress of the new nation. 
Here, in place of the rows of plush 
eats, desks of the elected representa- 
ives of the National Assembly have 
seen installed. And the graceful 
French colonial buildings ranged 
around the green park at the center 


of the city have been occupied by ~ 


the various Bureaus of the new Re- 
public. Notable is the impressive 
former Residency of the French 
Governor General, now serving as 
the Vietnam White House. Even 
the Botanical Garden, and the mu- 
eum within it, have been renamed 
in Vietnamese. The Jardin Botani- 
que et Zoologique has become Thoa 
Cam-Vien and on the museum 
building the French letters have 
been replaced by new ones: Vien 
Bao Tang. The elite French athlet- 
ic club, Le Cercle Sportif, formerly 
reserved for the French colonials, 
has kept its old name but now is 
tenanted mostly by Vietnamese. 

Big changes have occurred, too, 
in Cholon, the former Chinese quar- 
ter of Saigon. The large, flamboyant 
gambling palaces of the past, for in- 
stance, have been closed by govern- 
ment decree. 
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WHAT SECRET POWER 
DID THIS MAN POSSESS? 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


(A Rosicrucian) 


Wuy was this man great ? How 
does anyone—man or woman— 
achieve greatness? Is it not by 
mastery of the powers within our- 
selves? 

Know the mysterious world within 
you! Attune yourself to the wis- 
dom of the ages! Grasp the inner 
power of your mind! Learn the 
secrets of a full and peaceful life! 
Benjamin Franklin — like many 
other learned and great men and 
women—was a Rosicrucian. The 


Rosicrucians (NOT a religious or- 
ganization) first came to America 
in 1694. Today, headquarters of 
the Rosicrucians send over seven 
million pieces of mail annually to 
all parts of the world. 


THIS BOOK FREE! 


Write for YOUR FREE 
COPY of ‘The Mastery 
of Life.’—TODAY. No 
obligation. No salesmen. 
Anon-profit organization. 
Address: Scribe E.F.A. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN JOSE + (AMORC) « CALIFORNIA 


Scribe E.F.A. 
The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 
San Jose, California 


to use my faculties and powers of mind. 
NAME 
ADDRESS. 
GIT-Y. 


Please send me the free book, The Mastery of Life, which explains how I may learn 


ZONE SLATE 
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Long-established Chinese insti- 
tutions, like the Cantonese and 
Fukkienese temples, are functioning 
just as before. They offer a mixture 
of Buddhism, Taoism and Con- 
fucianism, this Oriental pot-pourri 
being approximately the predomi- 
nant religion of Vietnam. Catholi- 
cism claims 2,500,000 in South 
Vietnam, and its Mother See is 
Notre Dame Cathedral in Saigon. 
Another sect, Cao Dai, has its seat 
in a town called Tay-nan, 62 miles 
northwest of Saigon. It was found- 
ed in 1925 and, like the usual Chi- 
nese or Vietnamese popular reli- 
gion, is a blend of Buddhism, Tao- 
ism and, Confucianism—with the 
large difference that it also at- 
tempts to weld Christianity into the 
picture. 


HE mother cathedral of Cao- 

Daism, with the long, hangar- 
like shape of the St. Paul Basilica in 
Rome, is a technicolored mecca for 
the 2,000,000 devotees the religion 
claims. Huge, twining, green plaster 
snakes run the length of the sup- 
porting pink columns, and in panels 
in the ceiling and windows dragons, 
lions, tortoises and phoenixes are 
brightly visible. At one end of the 
nave hangs a huge globe, painted 
blue and silver. This is the Eye of 
God, a motif repeated in smaller 
scale at the front of the church and 
in the window frames. 

We inspected the fresco at the 
front of the church, where the three 
patron saints of the religion are rep- 
resented. They are the Chinese re- 
publican patriot Sun Yat Sen, the 
French novelist Victor Hugo, and 
a Vietnamese leader named Trang 
Trinh who lived in the Sixteenth 
Century. All three, in the fresco 
painting, wear halos. 

Like her religions, another Viet- 
namese institution, the marketplace, 
is little changed from the old pat- 
terns. In Saigon, vast assemblages 
of fly-stands still sell close-packed 
collections of clothing, fabrics, ba- 
nanas and pomelo, cabbages and 
potatoes and rice, and_ bright- 
colored protein delicacies like the 
fishy, acrid-scented sauce of the re- 
gion, nuoc-mam, are available for 
a few pennies, and so is the native 
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bouillabaisse, sowpe chinoise, mi- 
raculously still known by the French 
name. 

One new note in the Vietnam 
marketplace is seen on the sheet- 
music stands, vivid displays of ro- 
mantic popular tunes with titles in 
Vietnamese instead of French. An- 
other new aspect is seen on the 
waterfront park along the Saigon 
River (where the big ships dock) : 


a miniature golf-course, where Viet-_ 


namese beaux and their girls arrive 
on scooters to join the crowds on 
the greens. Another Western sport 
much favored is ping-pong. Com- 
ing close to a Vietnamese hotel or 
any other social center, you fre- 
quently hear the pop-pop of the 
celluloid balls. The Vietnamese, 
with typical energetic application, 
have developed many champions in 
this fast game, where agility and 
quickness of eye are most important. 


| eos on this current trip, my 
wife and I were introduced to 
a significant effort of the patriotic 
Vietnamese to become prosperous, 
distinguished independent mem- 
bers of the family of nations—that 
institution of the modern country, 
large or small, rich or poor: a state- 
supported airline. We had bought 
our tickets on Air Vietnam at 
Bangkok in neighboring Thailand. 
Boarding the battered old DC-3 of 
Air Vietnam at Bangkok, we real- 
ized we were crossing into a new 
era as well.as passing a national 
frontier. The demotion in comfort 
was the more complete because we 
had come into Bangkok in deluxe 
style by a flight directly over the 
North Pole from Copenhagen on a 
DC-7 of the Scandinavian Airlines 
System, with the appropriate blan- 
dishments of twelve-course Nordic 
meals, pressurized cabins and _ re- 
clining, bed-length seats. Flying to 
Bangkok from Europe by this Polar 
path, incidentally, you save twelve 
hours of flying time in comparison 
with the older route through India. 

To transfer to the relatively tiny, 
primitive little DC-3 of the Viet- 
namese national airline was a hard 
surprise—especially when we were 
served what might be called a na- 
tionalized meal: pork-fat sandwich, 
sweet orange soda pop, banana and 
piece of cake. But such are the ad- 


‘ing north from Saigon to Hue in/a 
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ventures—and reall not too bal 
at that—which a traveler must C3 
pect in regions like Southeast Asia 
where the transition from mediev 
ism to self-determination and 
dernity is frequently too abrupt - 
comfort. 

In Saigon, to solve the probl 
of Vietnam’s almost undrivea 
roads, we managed to hitch a ri 
with a U.S. government crew head 


jeep station wagon. They were t 
employees of the U.S. Informati 
Service, Frank Donovan of Bostot 
and his Vietnamese assistant, Neu 
yen Van Buy. Their mission was 
survey the work of similar US 
crews engaged in showing 16 mi 
films in the country districts. 

The route took us to the c 
mountain resort capital of Dal 
the dazzling new Vietnamese bead 
center of Nhatrang, the for 
French beach retreats of Toura 
and Quinhon, and Hue and 
tiger-hunting country of the mou 
tain savages centered at Baw 
Methuot—all of the attractions s@} 
excitingly portrayed in the travel} 
posters we had seen at the Ministry 
of Tourism. y 


A 
HE road to Dalat is good blae 
top, but then gets roughefy’ 

There’s only one coast road, buil 

by the French, and traffic thus backs 

up at the ferries where bridges 
out. And Vietnamese ferries af 
skiffs usually propelled by muselé) 
power, by poles, oars or two rop 
with two or more boats lashed 
gether to form a precarious pla 
form in the swift inlets and stream 
But the places which tourists wi 
more easily visit in Vietnam—whe 
roads and bridges are built again= 
were as spectacular as representeé 
in the posters. 
First, we came to the plateal| 
country of Dalat, averaging 2,0€ 
feet elevation so that every nigh 
needs fireplace and blanket, 
strange paradox in one of 
world’s warmest tropical countrié 
Dalat is a city of 5,000 people, 15! 
miles northeast of Saigon, and wél 
back from the coastal plain. It is < 
park-like resort town, spreadin 
around a cluster of peaceful mou 
tain lakes—with thick evergreél 
forests and swift rapids and water 
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ills. Of the latter, the cascades at 
;ougah are the most speéctacular— 
miniature Niagara. The tourist- 
onscious Vietnamese government 
as taken over the former French 
olonial hotels, redecorated them, 
nd even offers such luxuries as hot 
nd cold running water. Again, the 
ames have been changed, the 
rincipal hotel, the Grand Palais 
u Lang Bien, becoming the Lam- 
ien. But on the pleasant lake which 
he hotel overlooks, the white cat- 
oats and sculls used by the French 
n colonial days are now available 
9 tourists. 

Occasionally, walking the roads 
nd trails of Dalat, you come across 
memento of the recent civil war— 

burned out truck or scout car, 
erhaps—but, in general, the area 
as regained its former pastoral 
alm. 

You see many signs of the nation’s 
ew era on the ascending hill road 
rom Saigon—among the age-old 
ice fields, new patches of waving 
ugar cane fostered by American 
gricultural consultants; rows of 
oung rubber trees of the more 
roductive variety introduced by 
‘mericans, cattle-breeding stations 
uilt with U.S. foreign aid, and all 
long the route, new thatch-roof 
illages built by refugees who 
treamed down from the Communist 
orth in 1954-55. 


Such were the signs of the new| ° 


ra. But there were also traces of 
he old: the half-naked brown sav- 
ges of the mountain tribes plod- 
ing along the road barefoot, with 
yicker baskets of upland rice on 
heir backs. These are descendants 
f the Malayo-Polynesian peoples 
yhom the Vietnamese displaced 
then they came down in waves 
rom China in prehistoric times. 
These brown-skinned natives were 
riven into the uplands by the in- 
aders from China, and they have 
tayed in the mountains, living as 
jomads and practicing slash farm- 
ng. They move from one hillside 
90 another as they have for cen- 
uries, burn off the trees, sow their 
ice seed, build their bamboo-stilt 
illages, harvest their crops and 
nove on. 

They speak a variety of tongues 
juite different from the Vietnamese, 
nd also preserve their own reli- 
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LIANG MEI 
NEEDS A 
GLASS SLIPPER 


An orphan, Liang Mei lives with a 
widowed stepmother in a squatter’s 
hut, 12 x 12 feet. in size, in which 
three other families exist. This is in 
a section of Hong Kong where three 
to five people sleep to a bed, with a 
population of 2,000 to the acre, where 
80% have TB, 95% need dental care 
and 75,000 children are unable to 
attend school. Liang Mei begs for and 
collects garbage ten hours a day and 
acts as a baby sitter for two or three 
extra hours after she gets to what she 
calls home. It is true that she is not 
quite as bad off as some refugee chil- 
dren because she gets first pick of the 
garbage which is really pretty much 
what she lives on. 

But she deserves a glass slipper be- 
cause she is by nature a sweet, bright 
and interesting child. It would not be 
difficult to make a fine lady out of this 
little garbage collector. A month in a 
CCF Home and she would be trans- 
formed into “a beautiful princess.”’ 

Hong Kong, a British possession ad- 
jacent to Communist China, in 1947 
had a population of 1,800,000. Today 
the flood of refugees from Red China 
has increased the population to approxi- 
mately 4,000,000. The Hong Kong 


Government is doing a noble work in 


Liang Mei 


trying to assist these freedom-loving 
newcomers but the task is gigantic. 
Children like Liang Mei can be “‘adopt- 
ed’”’ and admitted to the nine CCF 
Homes in Hong Kong, which include 
Children’s Garden, the largest ‘cottage- 
plan Home in the Far East. The cost 
is the same in Hong Kong as in all the 
countries listed —$10 a month. 


Christian Children’s Fund, incorporated 
in 1938, with its 288 affiliated orphanage 
schools in 35 countries, is the largest 
Protestant orphanage organization in the 
world, It serves 25 million meals a year. 
It is registered with the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Voluntary Aid.of the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration of 
the United States Government. It is 
experienced, efficient, economical and 
conscientious. 


Africa (Central), Austria, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Borneo, Brazil, Burma, Canada, 
Chile, Finland, France, Free China, 
Greece, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, 
Iran, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, 
Korea, Lapland, Lebanon, Macao, Ma- 
laya, Mexico, Okinawa, Pakistan, Philip- 
pines, Puerto Rico, Syria, United States, 
Vietnam, Western Germany, American 
Indians. 


For Information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


I wish to “adopt” a boy_____— 
girl for one year in 


(Name Country) 

T will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 
—____first month. . Please 
send me the child’s name, story, address 
and picture. I understand that I can cor- 
respond with the child. Also, that there 
is no obligation to continue the adoption. 

I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 
help by giving $— 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN'S FUND, INC. 


Richmond 4, Virginia 


___Please send me further information. 
NAME 

ADDRESS. 

CTY Sa Sean Stes eee.) Nps 
STATE. 


Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts 
are deductible from income tax. 
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gion, a primitive animism in which 
spirits and devils play a large part. 
Yet the new era has left some 
marks—some of the villagers stay 
longer in one locale than formerly, 
and have taken to using galvanized 
iron for roofs instead of thatch, 
besides growing other crops than 
wild rice, such as cabbages, pota- 
toes and corn. 


N EAR Dalat we visited a Montaig- 
nard village which appeared 
to follow the traditional patterns 
until we stayed a little longer. In 
this hillside settlement, called Ben- 
neur, the people wore loin cloths, 
lived in high-stilted, thatch-roof 
houses, and cherished the usual 
symbols of wealth among the Mon- 
taignards: earthenware jugs, passed 
down from generation to genera- 
tion, used for storage of native rice 
beer. On ceremonial occasions—as 
when a bullock is sacrificed to pagan 
gods—a long reed straw is passed 
from one brave to the next, and the 
biggest drinker gets the loudest 
cheers. 

This was all according to the tra- 
dition of the Montaignards. But 
when we met the chief of the vil- 
lage, amuscular, broad-faced Malyo- 
Polynesian named Wei, he was 
garbed in a blue French military 
overcoat, apparently a hand-me- 
down from recent civil war days, a 
wide-brimmed, battered military 
stetson, and his feet were bare. 

From Dalat we traversed a dusty, 


looping road from plateau to the , 


coastal plain, where the battered 
highway called Route One would 
take us to Nhatrang, ‘Tourane, 
Quinhon and the old imperial capi- 
tal of Hue. 

On the first level stretch of coastal 
plain we stopped ata bridge where, 
two weeks before, a tiny wood- 
burning railroad train had been 


assaulted “by a troop of wild ele- _ 


phants. And a few miles beyond, 
near Thap-Cham, we halted to look 
at a small tobacco farm, a part of 
Vietnam’s new order. Here, in the 
shadow of a thirteenth-century re- 
ligious tower built by Cham (In- 
dian) invaders, we met a Viet- 
namese farmer, modern style—wear- 
ing the traditional straw sunhat, in 
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the shape of a shallow cone, and 
Western-style shirt and shorts. 

A few miles beyond the thatch 
village of Thap-Cham we reached 
the shore of the South China Sea, 
and swung north toward Vietnam’s 
leading seashore resort, Nhatrang, 
one of a hundred beautiful scallops 
of white beach gracing the 400-mile 
coastal strip that runs to Hue, and 
selected by the Ministry of Tour- 
ism to be the Miami Beach of 
Southeast Asia. + 

Though handicapped by the 
usual shortage of funds, the au- 
thorities have swept the beach of 
the refugee shacks which cluttered 
it in the first year of independence, 
and have built fountains, walks and 
refreshment stands. Vietnamese va- 
cationers are uneasily taking the 
place of the French bathers who 
once frequented the pellucid warm 
waters of the beach. A bathing 
suit is-yoccasionally seen on the 
strand, but most Vietnamese still 
prefer to sunbathe in the black jack- 
et and trousers and conical hat 
which are the standard national 
costume. 


EsIDES building up the bathing 
facilities of Nhatrang as a vaca- 

tion attraction, authorities have 
located several vital government 
facilities here—the Naval Academy, 
the Annapolis of Vietnam, the Na- 
tional Commando School, and the 
Navy flying school. Also, appropri- 
ated from the French, are the 
Oceanographic Institute, devoted to 
fishing research, and now called 
Hai-Hoe-Viet; and the Institut Pas- 
teur, for medical research, which 
miraculously keeps its Gallic name. 
North of Nhatrang the road rap- 
idly deteriorated, and we began our 
battle of the ferries. On barges, we 
had to cross seven rivers where 
bridges, casualties of World War 
II and the Civil War, were still un- 
repaired. Then north of Tuy Hoa, 
war damage increased. Most dis- 
tressing to the traveler is the trench- 
ing of the road by the retreating 
Reds. These ditches had been dug 
into the macadam every ten or fif- 
teen feet. Subsequently, they were 
filled with earth, but the earth has 
settled and our jeep shuddered and 
thudded with the passage of each 
one. But the scenery is uniformly 


___ great French naval center and 5} 
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beautiful, whether the road wit 
inland among mirror- like rice 5 
dies or swings to the seaside alo} 
steep cliffs and past deserted whi 
beaches as fine as snowbanks, Wi 
an, edging of long-stemmed cocon 
palms and aquamarine tropical 

Beyond Quinhon, now a V 
namese Army training base, CF 
passed through Tourane, on 
sort colony. Tourane’s_ parks 
mansions are now neglected a 
overgrown. | 


A™ so we came to Hue with 
population of 105,000, the cay 
tal of Vietnam during the hundr 
of years when it lay under Chin 
and French domination. It Bi 
broad streets and handsome tom 
and,temples, as behooves a seat 
kings and princes. a 
Guided by a learned local toi} 
ism official, we visited some of 
Hue imperial monuments. He Ww 
proudest of the Imperial Cif 
which recalls the high-walled 
bidden City of Peking—and of d 
Tomb of Emperor Tu-Duc, one 
the Nguyen dynasty of the | 
teenth Century. Both of these a 
quarian monuments were in / 
process of renovation, much of 1 
masonry ornamentation was 
or broken and the reflecting 
were only partially filled, but. 
noble proportions of the Old I 
were apparent. In Tu-Duc’s to 
the crescent-moon lake, thow 
drained, still presented a plea 
shape, which our guide termed “ 
embodiment of poetry.” He 
said self-efftacement was the t 
of the monument: “Modesty is 1 
dedication of the lakes, the ga 
and the wall.” Emperor Tu-D 
also wrote a poem about mod 
and our guide pointed out 
stele, a stone obelisk, where # 
poem is inscribed, proud of the f 
that many emperors were skilled 
versifiers, that poetic ability © 
highly esteemed in the impef 
household. ; 
Besides the Walled City and 
tombs of various emperors, F 
offers many natural attracti 
like her famed River of Perf 
This broad stream, which 
through the center of town, gai 
name because of the sweet-scemi 


Rudiuees 
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blossoms of the flowering trees 
along the banks. 

Hue is being developed as a cen- 
ter of learning, and its University 
was opened in November, 1957, 
with faculties of beaux arts, peda- 
gogy, mathematics, law, philosophy 
and midwifery. It has 500 students 
now, with buildings scattered across 
the city. 

_ We left Hue, northernmost point 
of our jeep hegira, convinced that 
the best way for a tourist to travel 
in modern Vietnam is by plane. So 
in a DC-3, we headed back toward 
Saigon by way of the nation’s big- 
a hunting mecca, mountainous 
3an Methuot, north of Dalat. We 
found Ban Methuot a picturesque, 
remote mountain town, with an 
abundance of aborigines, most of 
them belonging to the Rhade tribe. 
_ Some of the aborigine villages in 
this section of the highlands have 
never seen white men, we were told. 
The rugged mountain terrain and 
the thickness of the jungle make 
travel hereabouts difficult. Hence, 
only a few miles from a large town 
you may run into real wild men. 
For example, the Jik, north of Kon- 
tom, take only one bath a year, be- 
lieving they offend their gods by 
being wet. The Katu, however, are 
real head-hunters. They come out 
of the hills every February, we 
learned, and kill people because 


they have to dip their spears in, 


blood before they can marry. 

We also discovered that Vietnam, 
especially in the area around Ban 
Methuot, offers some of the finest 
hunting in the world. You have to 
go on foot or on elephant back, and 
you don’t see the big herds you do 
1 Africa, but there’s plenty of 
game: elephant, gaur, wild buffalo, 
banting, tiger, leopard, Himalayan 
bear. However, the Vietnamese 
haven’t yet been able to reinstate 
the tourist attraction of hunting— 
they have so much to do all at once. 
They unquestionably will, though, 
just as they will develop other tour- 
ist facilities. They are working hard 
in this new nation, and what we 
feel was sort of a preview peek at 
its advancement has convinced us 
that beautiful Vietnam will take its 
ghtful place as a true traveler’s 
1 in tomorrow’s world of easy 


access by jet. @ 
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CHAMPLAIN 
FESTIVAL 


BY ANN OTIS 


ERMONT AND Northeastern New York State from 

Glens Falls to the Canadian border will be the 

scene all during 1959 of events commemorating 
the discovery of Lake Champlain by Samuel de Cham- 
plain in 1609 and the subsequent history of the area 
during the past 350 years. The Festival Year opened 
to a cannonade of big guns from Fort Viconderoga on 
January 4, and skiing meets highlighted the start of a 
snowy season with special Festival insignia medallions 
being awarded. 

With the coming of spring, the celebration gives 
way to Maple Sugar Festivals at places such as St. 
Albans, Vt., April 5 and Elizabethtown, N.Y., April 
18, where new-run maple syrup is served on snow. 

May 10, 1959, Ethan Allen and his Green Moun- 
tain Boys take over Fort Ticonderoga again as they 
did 184 years previously. Commander de la Place will 
surrender without a shot being fired and the Fort will 
be captured for “the Great Jehovah and the Conti- 
nental Congress.” This yearly reenactment never fails 
to draw large numbers of interested onlookers. Then 
on June 24, Amherst Day will be celebrated at Fort 
Ticonderoga and attract more viewers. 

Visitors to Vermont or the Adirondacks during the 
Festival will find almost any type of entertainment, 


SrallGoat racesion Lake Champlain will ny Paneedialy 4 weekend. 


FESTIVAL 


as the range runs from historic commemorations to 
Wateramas, special Old Home Days with parades, and 
crafts shows. On June 27, for example, the 180th an- 
niversary of the Bayley-Hazen Military Road of 1776- 
1779 will be celebrated at Walden and Cabot, Vt., and 
all zealous historians and people who have walked or 
traced the length of this historic road will congre- 
gate there. 

Highlight of the 350th Anniversary Festival, how- 
ever, is the Champlain Canoecade which will take 
place during July, featuring Samuel de Champlain in 
authentic costume entering Lake Champlain from the 
Richelieu River on July 4. He will stop at Rouses 
Point that day and then journey on to Isle La Motte 
for July 5, accompanied by 60 Indian braves from a 
Quebec tribe and two French companions paddling 
24 birchbark canoes built especially for the event. The 
Champlain Canoecade will stop at Isle La Motte dur- 
ing the Pontifical High Mass, which will be celebrated 
there by Cardinals Emil Leger of Montreal and Francis 
Spellman of New York City, at the site of St. Anne’s 
Shrine. This was also the site of a 1666 Fort Ste. Anne 
built by Frenchmen as the first outpost in the State 
of Vermont. 

Burlington, Vermont, situated on beautiful, 120- 


color, change and charm in scenery; fine travel routes, 
excellent accommodations. Just up the road from Yel- 
lowstone enjoy fishing, boating, swimming, hiking and 
dude ranching. Visit Last Chance Gulch, Makoshika 
Badlands, Mission Range, Giant Springs. 


Year see MONTANA 
eenoyg: GLACIER and VELLOWSTONE parks 


Advertising Director, Dept. 59-16 

Montana Highway Commission 

Helena, Montana 

Please send me the free, beautifully- illustrated booklet 
“Your Montana Vacation” 


Name 
Address 


mile Lake Chaniplent will play host to the Champlal 
Canoecade over the July Fourth weekend and also will 
be the scene of an expanded Waterama featuring water} 
ski competitions, a water show by professionals, a dane} 
at the Burlington Marina Center with a name band 
swimming races, Ladies Cup Race for decked-oveil 
sailboats with complete cruising accommodation 
There are trophies for Lightning class, open class}} 
Indian Scout class. A special water ballet will be stagec} 
at the Marina Center, and on both sides of Lak) 
Champlain marinas have been expanding facilities. 
Visitors to Crown Point, New York, may still sei] 
the remains oi Fort Crown Point, and also the famous i 
older Fort St. Frederick built originally by the French} 
in 1731. The outlines of the fort and defenses can still) 
be seen and a special Indian Pageant will be presented i 
on the Parade Grounds at Crown Point July 12} 
Through many battles, Fort Ticonderoga was occupieé 
by French, English and then Americans. The ol@ 
French garden below the fort is still beautiful and ig 
considered one of the oldest gardens in North ‘America, 
Several generations of one family have tended if 
blooms. Here below the battlements of the Fort the 
Champlain Canoecade will arrive on July 26 and aj 
reenactment of the famous Battle of Champlain and} 
the Iroquois ‘will take place as it did 350 years ago 
when Champlain’s arquebus proved too much va the 
Iroquois warriors. : 
On August 14-16 and 21-23, Rogers Rangers Page 
will be staged in Northeastern Vermont in reenact 
ments of Major Robert Rogers’ famous raid on the St} 
Francis Indian village in Quebec, which readers are! 
acquainted with through the book Northwest Passage 
of the late Kenneth Roberts. In the actual sites of 
Rogers’ trek, these pageants will be staged and bring, 
alive the 200-year-old story. a 
Whitehall, N.Y., will celebrate its 200th annie 
sary the week of July 18. It is here that the claim is 
made for the birthplace of the U.S. Navy, a clai n 
which passed the Legislature of New York State. Her 
in 1776 Benedict Arnold and his Yankee helpers fash- 
ioned gondolas and galleys which sailed out under t 
Colonial flag to take on the bigger, faster British fl 
off Plattsburgh, N.Y., at Valcour Island. It is here the 
the Champlain Canal ends and gives way to the en 
trance to Lake Champlain by a small creek. a 
So it goes throughout the year, with some sort of 
special activity taking place each week. A full progr 
of the Festival events may be obtained from 
Hudson-Champlain Celebration Commission, 15 Pi 
Street, New York 5, N.Y., giving specific dates for the 
scores of diverse attractions from the Saranac Lake) 
Speedboat Regatta August 1-2 to the Danville, V | 
Annual Game Supper on December 3. No matter what 
day, what month, what season you plan your trip, the 
Champlain Anniversary Celebration will have some 
thing of appeal to you and your family. @ 
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travel book selection 


Scientist Tells Of Suspenseful Travels In Latin America 


nearby ruins, too few travelers 

in South America ever leave 
the city limits of the capitals on 
heir itinerary. Victor Oppenheim 
urned this unfortunate procedure 
mside out in the course of many 
years of wandering up and down the 
continental backbone—the Andes. 


K XCEPT for a quick dash to some 


In Explorations East of the High 


Andes (Pageant Press, Inc., New 
York, 267 pages; maps, index, 
photographs) he reports on the 
years in which he was state geologist, 
engineer or consultant to the gov- 
ernments of Argentina, Brazil, Co- 
lumbia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, 
Uruguay and Venezuela. 

If this imposing accreditation 
seems to smack of the red-tape-en- 
twined official, look again. Presum- 
ing Oppenheim ever saw the back- 
side of a bureaucrat’s desk, there is 
no indication of it in this book. 
Rather, Explorations takes its au- 
thor—and readers—into the back of 
beyond, where some of the least- 
explored country, and people, are 
to be found this side of the moon. 
Oppenheim is not one of those der- 
‘ing-do types who make semi-annual 
reports on their latest trip, up the 
Amazon. He has been led far be- 
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yond the borders of what we call 
our civilization by a professional 
interest in finding new sources of 
mineral wealth rather than by un- 
controllable wanderlust. ‘Though 
one suspects more than the usual 
component of travel-fever in one 
who has covered as much ground 
as he. As for the wild Amazon— 
well, it is undoubtedly far less civil- 
ized than Chicago. But still it re- 
mains a relatively well-known, well- 
mapped stream. Oppenheim has 
river valleys you never heard of, 
populated by natives as ferocious 
as the most blood-thirsty fiction fan 
could desire. But it’s all fact. 

Of course, there is also the noble 
Amazon, particularly its upper 
reaches and tributaries, where Vic- 
tor Oppenheim was one of the first 
to go. And there are the high passes 
of the Andes, where in the thin air 
above 10,000 feet he shared the na- 
tive habit of chewing coca leaves in 
order to keep going. And there’s the 
sad fate of the tiny mountain chin- 
chilla, a victim of his own soft pelt, 
and the fur industry. 

Oppenheim even knowns a valley 


‘where jaguars, the fierce tigres so 


justly feared throughout the South 
American jungle, will look you 
calmly in the eyeball while you 
shoot rifle bullets at them. They’ve 
never seen a man before, or heard 
a gun, and consequently have no 
fear. Most marvelous of all, perhaps, 
1s the author’s own wide-ranging in- 
terests. Geology is his first love and 
is treated, in context, clearly and 
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simply. He also has a prediliction 
for the fossil bones of ancient men 
and animals that often crop out of 
nice, mineral-laden geological for- 
mations. 

But first and foremost, his interest 
is in people, past and present. Op- 
penheim has never forgiven Pizzaro 
for the conquistador’s ruthless rape 
of the Incan civilization. And no- 
where 1n his wanderings did he find 
the most infamous Indian tribes 
completely unreachable by gentle- 
ness, and genuine friendliness— 
though on occasion he admittedly 
had a little difficulty in getting close 
enough to deep-jungle savages to 
make his good intentions known. 

Passing over the plans, politics 
and immense organization problems 
neccessary to such expeditions as 
he made, the author of Explorations 
East of the High Andes keeps his 
show on the road. From Patagonia 
to Venezuela, there 1s no stopping 
him. And since he has happily 
chosen to frame this report on his 
extensive journeys in short, fact- 
filled chapters, a reader has an easy 
time 1n following his arduous out- 
ings.—K. G. 


Special to N.T.C. Members 


Books reviewed each month are 
offered to members of the National 
Travel Club at substantially re- 
duced prices. To purchase your 
copy, fill out coupon below and en- 
close remittance. Delivery is post- 
paid. @ 


_] Please send me Explorations East Of The High Andes at the special 


Name stor. 


Address. ................ .. 


| 
| 
l 
| 
i 
| Club membership price of $4.50. Remittance is enclosed. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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' BY KEN FLETCHER 


toric places to visit in New 
England, none has more 
harm and restful beauty for me 
han the Wayside Inn in South Sud- 
ury, Massachusetts. Built late in 
he Seventeenth Century, the famed 
nn was badly damaged by fire in 
yecember, 1955. An extensive re- 
uilding, however, has restored the 
Id stagecoach hostelry to the way 
t looked when Longfellow wrote 
‘is ode to the Inn. 

A few hundred yards off the Bos- 
on Post Road twenty miles from 
soston, Wayside Inn is an ideal 
ocation for vacation families to 
eadquarter while visiting New 
gland. Trans World Airlines va- 
ation specialists, for example, point 
ut that Boston is served by Logan 
nternational Airport with direct 
lights from every section of the 
Jnited States: Thus a family could 
tep off a nonstop TWA Jetstream 
rom Los Angeles, rent a car right 
t the airport, and in less than an 
ilour be comfortably located at the 
nn in one of the antique-furnished 
ooms which were added to the 
id original structure during the 
estoration. 

On its own charming, winding 
ountry lane, the salmon-pink, 
ambrel-roofed house under huge 
ak trees offers tourists a chance to 
e€ how people lived at the time of 


) F ALL THE interesting and his- 


he Revolutionary War. And. the 


nn is also an ideal starting place 
r half-day trips to Lexington and 
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Concord where the embattled farm- 
ers stood. These historic towns are 
less than 30 minutes by car from 
the Inn. 

Motorists may drop in for dinner 
or lunch, as did Washington or 
Lafayette, to enjoy a lobster dinner 
or other Yankee specialties topped 
off with baked Indian pudding as 
only New Englanders can make it. 

Although the north wing of the 
old building was destroyed in the 
1955 fire, on its foundations a two- 
story structure was erected, with ten 
lovely guest rooms on the second 
floor and a large dining room on the 
first floor. Bedrooms are furnished 
in authentic period pieces. 

The Inn has been restored and is 
administered by a committee of The 
National Trust for Historic Preser- 
vation, under a Ford Foundation 


- grant. The committee maintains the 


original Inn as a museum, while 
the north wing, added by Henry 
Ford in 1928, houses dining room 
and bedrooms. 

The motor magnate bought Way- 
side Inn in 1923. He also acquired 
almost 5,000 acres of surrounding 
rolling farmland, restoring old 
houses contemporary with the Inn, 
building the classic New England 
beauty of the Martha Mary Chapel, 
reconstructing an operating grist 
mill, and moving from nearby 
Sterling the “little red schoolhouse” 
of “Mary and her lamb” fame. 

A bronze plaque on a stone out- 
side the “little red schoolhouse” 
tells the story of this famed one- 
room structure: “In honor of the 
children’s classic Mary Had A Little 
Lamb and of Mary Elizabeth Saw- 
yer, the ‘Mary’ of the poem; Re- 
becca Kimball the teacher; John 
Roulstone, author of the first twelve 
lines, and Sara Josepha Hale, whose 
genius completed the poem in its 
present form. This building in- 
corporates the original ‘redstone’ 
schoolhouse, scene of the poem, 
which stood in the second school 
district of Sterling, Massachusetts. 
It was in use from 1798 to 1856 and 
was removed to this spot for its 
preservation by Mr. and Mrs. Hen- 
ry Ford, January 1927.” 

Couples may be married in the 
classic white Martha Mary Chapel 
on the knoll overlooking Wayside 
Inn. Built by Mr. Ford in the name 


of his mother and Mrs. Ford’s moth- 
er, the chapel seats 150. A reception 
can be held on the gently sloping 
lawn of the chapel or in the old 
1800 ballroom, of the Inn. 

To preserve the Colonial atmos- 
phere, Ford also built a mile of 
super-highway 500 yards beyond the 
original Post Road, and sold it to 
the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts for a dollar. Now the Wayside 
Inn welcomes travelers along “a 
winding road, shaded by grand old 
oaks,” near the bustling highway 
but nearly three centuries away in 
time. 

An eighth of a mile down the old 
Post Road is the Old Grist Mill, 
which was reproduced in fieldstone 
by Henry Ford. The mill works six 
days a week stone-grinding whole- 
wheat flour for bread. 

Wayside Inn is strategically lo- 
cated for families who want to spend 
a week or ten days enjoying New 
England scenery and hospitality and 
visiting other famous historic land- 
marks. The new 123-mile Massachu- 
setts turnpike has an entrance at 
Framingham, about five miles south 
of the Inn. Using the turnpike and 


connecting through highways, many 
lovely places are an easy one-day 
trip by car. About 30 miles away to 
the west is Old Sturbridge Village. 
Less than an hour from Wayside 
Inn, the visitor can see the birth- 
place of Clara Barton at North 
Oxford, Luther Burbank’s birth- 
place at Lancaster, and the homes 
of Emerson, Hawthorne, Alcott and 
Henry Thoreau at Concord. 

For authentic New England at- 
mosphere as it was known in a 
gentler age, the Wayside Inn is per- 
fect as a vacation headquarters. 
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Special Price 


$535 | 


DOZENS 
OF USES... 


Handsome Willow basket that 
doubles as a fruit basket, bread or bun 

basket — makes food more inviting. Golden brown, 

9" dia. x 314” high, with outside loops to hold 6 knives. Use 
it either way. 6 Colorful 7” Fruit Plates of fine quality iron 
stoneware, gaily hand-painted and under-glazed. Use them 
for salads, etc. 


6 Stainless steel fruit knives, with black plastic handles and 
2 brass rivets. Approx. 634" long. Ideal as steak knives, 
kitchen utility knives, etc. 


You can always use extra knives. 


Win compliments — buy several sets for yourself and as gifts 
at this low— low price : 


ie Sma rt HOSteSses will love this 


that will enhance every table setting! 


WILLOW FRUIT BASKET 
: Plus 
COLORFUL FRUIT PLATES: 


Plus 
6 STAINLESS STEEL FRUIT KNIVES | 


all 


zx $535 — 


ASTORIA SUPPLY CO., Dept. TR-3 


43-49 41st Street, Long Island City 4, N. Y. 
Please send me ( ) 13-pc. FRUIT SETS @ $5.35 each. 


We reserve the right to refund if supply is exhausted 
before we receive your order. 


t 


DDS AND INNS 


TAHUALPA, last king of the In- 
cas, will lend his name to a 
"~~ $3,500,000 hotel currently un- 
er construction in two-mile-high 
almost) Quito, Ecuador. Comple- 
on of the 250-room resort is sched- 
led for January, 1960, with a casi- 
0, cabaret and rooftop restaurant 
1 addition to the usual dining 
90ms and bar.... Recently opened, 
00-room La Concha Hotel in San 
uan, Puerto Rico, will be name- 
iked later this year with opening 
{proposed La Concha Hotel, fea- 
iring Caribbean architecture, in 
tlantic City, N.J., at Chelsea and 
fontpelier Avenues. ... Sheraton 
stem will move into Puerto Rico 
) operate 450-room San Juan ho- 
1. Unnamed structure will rise 
ghteen stories, boast 700-foot 
each frontage, pool, tennis courts, 
sino, with opening scheduled for 
I61....Christened Imperial Inn, 
)0-unit motor hotel for Dallas/Ft. 
Vorth will be located where two 
wns’ connecting turnpike crosses 
rate Expressway 360, have natural 
ke, stream on twelve-acre site plus 
avilion suites with private patios, 
replaces, three baths. . Air- 
inded visitors to Laurence Rocke- 
ller’s recently-opened Dorado 
each Hotel needn’t resort to 
mousine service for fourteen-mile 
yurney from San Juan airport to 
1e hotel. Caribbean DC-3s are now 
ying two daily roundtrips into 
ostelry’s private airstrip, cutting 
mnection time to ten minutes. ... 
eep-E-Hollow Village motel, north 
f Trenton, N.J.,.on Brunswick 
ike, was OK'd by state Bureau of 
eronautics as first New Jersey heli- 
ypter motel following sequence of 
iccessful hops by Philly copter 
rm... . Hotel Tequendama in Bo- 
sta, Colombia, will add 215 new 
Doms by 1960 in $1,250,000 expan-. 
on scheme intended to make it 
rgest Latin American hotel.... 
ust-opened or soon-to-open inns 
x Pacific travelers include 100- 
im Kona Riviera on Hawaii's 
ona coast, 256-room tower addi- 
on to Waikiki'’s Reef Hotel, 300- 
om Imperial Hotel in Hong Kong, 
even-story hostelry for Kuala 
umpur, capital of Malaya. 
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MARGERY WILSON 


author of ‘‘Charm’’, 
“Th 


Traveler, 
society woman, 
knows life on two 
continents. Miss 


available. (Lippin- 
cott) 


Wooden Shoe Know? Hilton Goes Dutch in Amsterdam 


HE VENICE of the north, Amster- 
d ees has been added to the 
lengthening list of cities soon 
to acquire a Hilton hotel. Ground 


will be broken for the Amsterdam 
Hilton late this summer and ofh- 


_cials hope that the hotel can be 


opened in the latter part of 1960, 
adding 279 guest rooms to current 
accommodation in The Nether- 
lands’ canal-cut capital. 

Located in Allebe Plein, a square 
adjoining a canal, the hotel will rise 
eleven stories. A small pier will per- 
mit access by boat to the brick and 
white cement structure which is also 
to feature glassed-in gardens on 


Ny Gide Ae 
full details write to 


either side of the main entrance. A 


lounge with an open fireplace will 
highlight the main floor, which in 
addition to the lobby will contain 
the inn’s chief restaurant, a bar and 
a coffee house with terrace. A roof 
garden atop the hotel will provide 
a view of the city. 

Estimated expenditure for the 
new hotel hovers in the vicinity of 
$5,500,000—or approximately 20,- 
500,000 Dutch gilders—on comple- 
tion. Hilton Hotels International is 
also planning a parallel project for 
the city of Rotterdam. And, of 
course, there are Hiltons going up 
in Rome, Tokyo, Bangkok, etc. 


HOLD YOUR OWN 
In Any Company 


Now, at home, privately, quickly (ten weeks) you can catch up on the necessary 
points of cultural information. Margery Wilson's new course. 


THE CULTURED MIND—AND WHAT IS IN IT— 


contains the important things to remember about history, literature, art, etc. 
She has sifted out the salient points to save you time. If you DID go to college, 
or if you didn't, you will appreciate this remarkable course of only forty lessons 
(taken four a week). Now you can follow or join in any cultured conversation! 
A boon for the busy person. A "must" for travel. Students are amazed! For 


MARGERY WILSON, 6233 Hollywood Bivd., Dept. E7, Hollywood 28, Cal: 
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of Southern Europe. 


Decadence of the Modern Festival 

In Estoril, the streets are being 
torn up under the blue skies, some 
dangerous rows of seats are rear- 
ing up along every highway, highly 
inflammable posters proclaim that 
the government of Portugal is about 
to give a carnival which will out- 
fete anything ever seen before, and 
make Estoril the top tourist target 
“Ah, these car- 
nivals are not what they were,” sighs 
a 74-year-old friend from Brazil. 
“Fifty years ago in Rio everyone 
went mad at Carnival time. Inhi- 
bitions were freed. After every fes- 
tival there were always numerous 
marriages. Well, I’m still not too 
old to hope that things improve. 
Might even help them along,’ he 
finished with a clackety sort of 
cough. 


How to Look English in Portugal 


In Portugal donkeys take the place 
of the modern tractor, truck, bi- 
cycle, push-cart and hot-dog wagon. 
A beast in pajamas and a straw hat 
has jonquils in his ears as he draws 
a flower cart through the street. The 
English keep a weather eye always 
alert for any sign of cruelty to ani- 
mals, so that the other day, when 
my wife observed a man prodding 
his donkey with a sharp instrument, 
she saw from the ingratiating smile, 
the cessation of the prodding, and 
the relief of the donkey that she had 
been mistaken for one of these 
troublesome British. As the donkey, 
instead of. rearing and_ kicking, 
walked along normally, a group 
of real Englishmen came by. Man 
and. donkey pranced off in staged 
harmony. 


The Single State 


Miss Dunning and Miss Lovejoy, 
two American ladies bound for 
Ronda in Spain, found that they 
were entrained for Seville. They de- 
scended from the railway at a small 
hill village called Puente Piede, 
there to wait four hours for the 
right train. A young Spaniard, wear- 
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ing red boots and a leather jacket, 
invited them to his house, but as 
they spoke no Spanish, and he very 
little English, they talked with 
gestures until he brought out an 
English dictionary so that ~ they 
could converse comfortably. He was 
very interested in them and asked 
them if they were married. Miss 
Lovejoy took the dictionary, looked 
up the word “spinster” and pointed 
to the Spanish interpretation. He 
was very pleased. He put his thumbs 
in his vest armholes, wiggled his 
fingers and smiled. “Me, spinster,” 
he said.- 


A Fair Trade 


Mr. Phillips, a small dynamic 
north-country Englishman with a 
shock of white hair, was traveling 
in Tangier with his wife and blue- 
eyed daughter. On the same floor 
in the hotel was a Sheikh from the 
Rif country, accompanied by his six 
wives. Tall, dark and bearded, he 
was first encountered prowling 
through the hall, going into six 
bedrooms, one after the other. Later 
the harem appeared without veils so 
that they could be seen in all their 
varied tall, short, slim, fat forms of 
ugliness. The Sheikh dined at a 
separate table with two men, while 
three servants of his party took care 
of his wives. From his table, the 


“Sheikh began to ogle Mr. Phillips’ 


pretty daughter, a young matron 
whose husband had jocularly told 
her to bring him back a dancing girl 
from Morocco. Presently the Sheikh 
approached and asked her if she 
would like to accompany him to a 
night club. She refused. Later, the 
Sheikh sought Mr. Phillips in the 
bar. “T like your younger wife,” he 
said. “I will give you two very beau- 
tiful dancing girls for her.” 


Cc. D. 


The Corps Diplomatique travel 
about Portugal in fine cars, often 
American, with a license number in 
red on a white background that al- 
ways begins C. D. The letters stand 


for Cavaleiros Desocupudus, wise: 
crack the Portuguese, which means, 
Unemployed Gentlemen. 


ae 


Crawling Reds 


Near the Kremlin, the Russiamll 
are building what will be the largest. 
swimming pool in Europe. Swims 
ming teachers will.concentrate on. 
the technique of teaching Russians 
to go off the deep end. (Englis 
joke.) 


State Of The Pole 


Colonel Zygmunt Borkovski of: 
the Polish Army was a. big man 
during the war, and kept a pe 
manent suite at the Dorchester. H 
is still at the Dorchester now, peel 
ing potatoes in the kitchen for si 
pounds ($16.80) a week. Nor is ne 
the only one. Britain is as full of 
ex-Polish VIPs as Paris was of fort 
er Russian nobles after the First- 
World War. There was a Polish’ 
Lieutenant Colonel washing the, 
dishes in our hotel. 
Fa 
Tea Cozy <i 

Things undreamed of in the U. F | 
“There is no need to put the alar 
clock in the bathroom because ity 
ticks so loudly it keeps you awake 
says a thoughtful British matron. | 
“Just pop the tea-cozy over it, and~ 
that will wipe out the ticking and 
you can still hear the alarm.” 


TRAVEL'S PICTURES 


16-17: Columbia Broadcasting System Photo, — 
19-22: Pan American World Airways. 23: 
Philip Gendreau, N. Y. 25: Florida State 
News Bureau. 27: Oklahoma Planning & Re- 
sources Board Photo. 27: Author. 32-34 
Author. 36-37: Virginia Department of Con- | 
servation & Development Photo. 38: left, San 
Diego-Calif. Club; right, Washington D.Cr 


Tourist Council. 41: Walton Tregaskis. 47:_ 
Burlington Free rae Photo. 50: Trans World, 
Airlines. 57: Author. ; 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB PAGE 


CLUB OBJECTIVES: To create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members informa- | 
tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; to 
arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, the 
development of our National Parks and playgrounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our forests and 


our wild animal and bird life; to assist all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish - 


a closer relationship between all peoples in order 


to 


secure lasting peace throughout the world. 


LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Jet-Age Air Problems 


AVING just recently ridden in the 
H new 707 jet, Iam happy to be able 

to confirm other reports that the 
experience is profoundly pleasing, par- 
ticularly, of course, the trip’s rapidity— 
although there is actually little sensation 
of speed in the air even though you travel 
at a remarkable 750 miles per hour at 
times. However, this very rapidity under- 
scores two major problems confronting 
the airlines as they move into the Jet 
Age—namely, baggage handling and air- 
port accessibility. 

My flight, for instance, from Miami to 
New York took only a little more than 
two hours in the swift-winged jet—but I 
spent more than an hour at the terminal 
before I could leave with my suitcases. 

I realize that the baggage situation is 
being given the closest study by the lines, 
and many developments have occurred, 
such as the special containers for luggage 
which the big 707s use to hoist bags 
aboard, eliminating the extra transfer to 
a second hand-cart. Nevertheless, the sys- 
tem remains a grave and irksome aspect 
of air travel that certainly must be solved 
in a more definitive manner. 

Oddly enough, there has been excel- 
lent progress made in this regard on in- 
ternational flights, and the method now 
used at Idlewild’s International Arrival 
Building, which puts your baggage in a 
bin near the customs clearance lanes for 
your personal pickup, has drawn de- 
served praise. Surely such a speed-up 
could be adapted to domestic trips. 

Another method—used at the old Idle- 
wild structure and still employed by the 
steamship lines—is to place luggage un- 
der last-name initials. 
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Perhaps the airlines could have their 
destination tags printed with a blank 
square so that on checking in, you could 
have your tags initialed with ease, quick- 
ly, by the counter clerk. Placement of 
your bags under the proper initial at 
your destination would then be simple. 

Even more serious, however, is the big 
problem of reaching airports easily. It 
is somewhat incongruous, and certainly 
frustrating, to spend as much time on 
the ground at each end of your trip as 
you do in the air. It virtually triples your 
travel time on a “two-hour” flight. 

There is no snap solution, we know, 
to this complex and baffling situation, 
but I do believe that a concerted effort 
by all the airlines is necessary. 

Some form of more rapid transit from 
city center to airport is becoming essen- 
tial, and it is possible that each town may 
require its individual arrangement. In 
Brussels, for example, an underground 
railroad links the field directly to the air 
terminal building. This may not suit all 
U.S. cities, of course, but whether a sub- 
way system or some type of overhead rail 
network is best does at least warrant 
thorough study. 

Certainly today’s traffic-clogged means 
of getting to airports are time-consuming. 
We cannot afford to have the new Jet 
Age hamstrung by outmoded appendages 
of an old era. 


Aes 


H. W. SHANE, Publisher 
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ETHIOPIA 


§ Zanzibar 


OZAMBIQUE 


Gedi Ruins 


par es Salaam 


locambique 


lightful bay about three miles 

in length, Kenya’s Malindi is 
a fascinating place for a vacation. 
At the entrance of the bay are the 
great barrier reefs which run the 
length of the African east coast and 
are a grave danger to any who would 
challenge them. We found every- 
thing that we could wish for here, 
from peace to excitement, thrills or 
.effortless lounging. 

The hotels, which are built along 
the edge of the bay, are within sec- 
onds’ walking distance of the beach. 
The most well-known of these are 
the Eden Roc, the Sinbad, Law- 
ford’s and the Blue Marlin. Prices 
vary from about $3.00 a day to 
around $15.00, and you have the 
choice of single rooms to a suite or 
a complete cottage, all very com- 
fortably equipped. We found the 
food excellent—always varied and 
expertly prepared. The menu would 
reveal lobster—really crayfish for 
there is no such thing as a lobster 
on the African coast, but just as 
good eating—prawns and many oth- 
er types of fine seafood. 

When we came in from fishing all 
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day or from lounging on the beach, © 
feeling hot and thirsty, we had long 
cold drinks on a pleasantly shaded } 
verandah or in a cool bar, exchang- | 
ing the day’s thrills with others. All 
of the hotel people went out of | 
their way to make us feel at home _ 
and to help us enjoy our stay. 

From the beautiful hotels it is_ 
only a short walk to the ancient — 
village, once the capital of the Por- 
tuguese under Vasco da Gama and 
where landmarks and lighthouses 
have remained since 1498. Its nar- | 
row streets and huge Arab doors, 
carved and studded with brass, and — 
gaily clad inhabitants passing to ~ 
and fro under the bayabob trees will. 
make any artist yearn for his easel — 
and canvas. These bayabob trees 
are immense, sometimes 50 feet in- 
width. They are dotted all along — 
the coast and when in full leaf give ~ 
welcome shade. 

Sitting on our verandah or walk- — 
ing along the beach we would see | 
the dhows coming in from Persia | 
and India. On such occasions as ~ 
these, when a large fleet is in, the © 
village turns out to greet the new- 
comers and help unload, watch and | 
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hat. We have spent many quiet 
nd amusing hours, sitting nearby, 
atching them—the anxiety on the 
aces of some, who have discovered 
hat perhaps they may not be able 
o afford some glittering object that 
Las caught their eye, the delight on 
he faces of others, the scowl here 
xr there when something was not 
aet with approval. Here will be a 
roup of men in deep discussion, 
here a group of women chattering 
xcitedly. 

In the evening a celebration will 
re held. Singing and dancing, and 
he beating of the drums will con- 
inue far into the night. There is 
ape enthralling about the 
frican drum. The perfect rhythm 
nade us feel gay and festive and we 
vanted to join the dancers. 
‘Surfing, goggling and harpooning 
re the main attractions of Malin- 
lis beachside. When goggling— 


tudying beaches and rocks—we en- 
ered into a world of unsurpassable. 
eauty, a fairyland of rainbow col- 
rs, of weird and beautiful shapes 
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of the coral beds and of the exotic 
sea flowers and fish. I also discov- 
ered that the fish look three to 
four times their normal size when 
watched through my goggles. We 
all wore rope-soled tennis shoes to 
protect our feet from the coral, 
which is very sharp, and a shirt to 
protect our backs from sunburn. 
The most exciting and dangerous 
sport is harpooning. On inquiry, 
we learned that the necessary aqua- 
lung equipment and harpoon guns 
for this can be hired either from 
the hotel or from the local store, 
Murray’s. A boat, with experienced 
instructors, took us beyond the 
reefs. It is there that big fish such 
as barracuda and shark are found. 
It was a terrific thrill, when we had 
left the reefs behind. As I was a be- 
ginner, I had an instructor with me 
and we dived over the side of the 
boat to a depth of twenty feet. Ex- 
citement mounted when my _ in- 
structor indicated that a barracuda 
had come within firing range. I took 
careful aim with my gun and to my 


By-passed by safari-bound, Malindi 
has fine hotels, beach, skindiving. 


Ancient ruins at nearby Gedi are 
under excavation, still unexplained. 


FLYING COLLEGE 
SUMMER TOURS 


Operated with the cooperation 
of foreign governments 


AROUND THE WORLD #2099; Around 
South America; Around Africa; Europe 
(3 tours); Middle East; Russia. Tenth 
Season. 


Write to 
Prof. J. B. Tarbell 


51 North Third St., Easton, Pa, 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 


and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. MR. NOONAN = 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


SUPPORT, 
YOUR 
MENTAL 


HEALTH 
ASSOCIATION 


Free to WRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. T3. 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave. N.Y. 16 


YOU CAN AFFoRD 
TUU To TRAVEL! 


Camping vacations are better 
and cheaper. 


CAMPING DIGEST tells you 
where to camp with tents and 
trailers! 

What to see! 

What to do! In U. S., 
Canada, and Alaska. Complete 
and authoritative. Over 200 


pages—many beautiful pictures. 
Just send $2.00 to: 


CAMPING DIGEST 
Box 6247T, Lamar Park Station, 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
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TRAVEL MARKET PLACE 


RATES: 50¢ per word, Minimum of 30 words. Advance payment required. Although every reasonable 
precaution is taken to assure reliability of its advertisers, TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility for 
misunderstandings arising from any purchase or sale of any articles or services herein advertised. 


FAMOUS WOLFE Worldwide Hi-Fi Color 
slides on approval. Everything from Paris 
night life to the Kremlin. Send 25¢ for 
4-color catalog of thousands of 35mm 
slides, including title and map slides. 
(See our ad on page 10.) WOLFE 
WORLDWIDE FILMS, Dept. T, 1315 
Westwood Blvd., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


SPECTACULAR KODACHROME MOVIES 
all European countries, Turkey, Mexico, 
Russia, Alaska, Florida, New England, 
National Parks. Professional quality 16 
and 8mm. Douglas Productions, Box 664, 
Meriden, Conn. 


KODACHROME MOVIES—8MM, 16MM, 
35MM slides and stereo-slides. Free cat- 
alog—which? Sample 35MM slide—25¢. 
Satisfaction guaranteed! World's jiarg- 
est selection U.S.A., Florida, Europe, 
Foreign. COLONIAL PRODUCTIONS, 
247-T, Swarthmore, Pa. 


LIVING COLORS—SPLENDID 35MM 
COLOR SLIDES by professionals. Collec- 
tors’ items. We are especially organized 
to serve travelers and lecturers. Com- 
plete coverage of Europe. Also India, 
Pakistan, Mexico, etc. Exteriors and 
magnificent interiors of famous cathe- 
drals, museums, Versailles, Chartres, 
Prado, etc. Stained windows. Descrip- 
tive. Illustrated Catalog "T" 15¢ (De- 
ductible from first order). ALSO . 


LOURDES, SPECIAL CENTENNIAL SET, 
complete coverage, Holy Land, Jerusa- 
lem, Nativity Grotto, Holy Sepulchre, 
Fatima, Lisieux, Italian Shrines. Interiors 
of Roman Basilicas, Canonization of Pope 
Pius X, Pontifical Mass in St. Peter's. Ex- 
teriors, splendid interiors. Descriptive 
64-page, illustrated, combined catalog 
"TR" 25¢. (Deductible from first order.) 
J. Glie, PSA, ARGO SLIDES, 116 Nassau 
St., New York 38, N. Y. 


BAD WEATHER ... LOST CAMERA... 
NO FILM??? No matter what your rea- 
son for missing those precious shots on 
your last wonderful trip ... they can be 
replaced. The new 70 multipaged de- 
scriptive catalog of the wonder spots 
around the world is ready. Send 25¢ in 
coin, for catalog and free sample slide. 
ATKINS TRAVEL SLIDES, DEPT. "T", 2045 
Balboa St., San Francisco 21, Calif. 


FREE! 72 PAGE _ photographic bar- 
gain catalog. DEPT. 11-A2, CENTRAL 
CAMERA COMPANY, 203 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


RETIRE IN SPAIN. Or sojourn for a year. 
World's most economical civilized coun- 
try. $150 month for pleasant villa, serv- 
ants, all expenses, in climatically and 
scenically perfect localities. Everything 
covered from American viewpoint. 
Prices, transportation, laws, medical 
facilities, construction, schools, enter- 


tainment, jobs, small business opportu-— 


hities, Full information (money back 
guarantee) $2. Airmail personal check 
or money order. Jeanette Reynolds, 
Torremolinos, Malaga, Spain. 


RETIRE ANY TIME, plan now. Live well 
on small money—Social Security. Re- 
mote sub-tropical paradise. Healthy, 
beautiful. Superb food. World's finest 
ocean fishing, good hunting. Congenial 
white, friendly people. Don't be too late. 
Full copyrighted facts two dollars, ERIC 
LEE, Box 245, P.O. San Anselmo, Calif. 


TRAVEL, LIVE, WORK abroad—Radio, 
newspaper, teaching, hotel, administra- 
tive, technical positions. Comprehensive 
new booklet “Employment Abroad” sur- 
veys American companies in sixty coun- 
tries. $1.00. Hill International Publica- 
tions, P.O. Box 229-T, Long Island City 1, 
N. Y. 


JOIN CARIBBEAN CRUISE—150 ft. 
schooner sails to Bimini, Berry Islands, 
Nassau, Grand Bahamas, Havana. 10 
days of adventure $150.00. Sailing, Fish- 
ing, Skin Diving. P.O. Box 1051-T, Miami 
Beach 39, Florida. Miami phone Frank- 
lin 1-0893. 


HOME—IMPORT Mail order business— 
Import profitable items below wholesale. 
Experience and product investment un- 
necessary. Full, spare time. Famous 
world trader guides you. Free list "157 
Imports," details. MELLINGER, X-833, 
Los Angeles 24. 


MOVING ABROAD? Whether it is a 
trunk or a house full of furniture, to any 
place in the world—Contact us for quo- 
tation. UNITED, 243 West 60th Street, 
NYC, Circle 7-3191. 


PAINT AND BE HAPPY: Illustrated, Sim- 
plified Home-Courses in Oils. Trial Les- 
son FREE, specify Landscape, Still-Life, 
Portraiture or Marine. No salesmen. No 
contracts. Prickett-Montague Vagabond 
Studio, Monterey, Massachusetts. 


TRAVEL READERS 


As a reader of the items listed in the "TRAVEL MARKET PLACE", you can appreciate 
that more than 754,320 others will read it. If you have an item, or service to sell, try the 
resultful "MARKET PLACE". Write TRAVEL, 50 W. 57th Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
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realized that she was being escorte}} 


CORNER 
joy the harpoon went home. VV 
rose to the surface and were greeti\ 
by a sparkling sea, a hot sun arf 
ready hands on board who haul: 
us dver the side of the boat arf) 
brought in the fish. | 

Our day was made complete whe, 
my companion, having harpoone| 
a large shark at a depth of 40 feel) 


by four barracuda, rose to the sul 
face. With split timing she wil 
hauled overboard and the shar 
brought in to the sound of snappin| 
jaws. 

Before leaving Malindi, we mad} 
a visit to the lost city of Gedi, noy| 
in the hands of the Kenya Nationg| 
Parks. A mysterious place, co 
pletely walled in, it is known to b: 
at least 600 years old and of Islami 
origin. It has never yet béen discoy 
ered why it was suddenly desertec 
Perhaps the wells ran dry or per 
haps the people were driven out bi 
marauding tribes. Situated in a grea! 
forest, it lies about twelve mile 
south of Malindi, 200 yards off th¢ 
main road. There are guides avail 
able to show you around—and it i; 
well to have one as it is easy tc 
get lost. 

It is fascinating to go into ihe 
Sultan’s Palace and wonder what 
manner of a people these were wha’ 
lived here so long ago, or to wander 
into the House of the Dhow. Whilé 
walking down Gedi’s narrow streets, 
we came across a large well which 
an owl had decided was an excellent 
place for its home. It did not seem 
to be a bit perturbed by visitors and 
seemed to realize its safety there. 
For many years, we were told, no 
photographs taken there would 
come out. That was nonsense, of 
course, as it was only the trees that 
blocked out the hght, but the idea 
that it is haunted persists. We left 
with the feeling of having indeed 
come on an unexplained mystery- 
Excavations are still continued and 
many more floors have been un- 
earthed. Beautiful bits of pottery 
have been found, including those 
of Chinese origin. 

Malindi is a place to which visi- 
tors can return again and again and 
still find fresh interest. There is 
always something new todo. @ 
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Amateur Photo 
Contest Winners 


Be 


SsvsGer wee 


: 


Late afternoon street 
scene in Old Orleans, 
France, was recorded by 
Robert Levinson of De- 
troit, Michigan, with 
Regula 35 mm camera 
shooting at f:16 opening 
for 1/50 second. 


/ CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph submitted by an,amateur each month, 

Travet will pay $25.00, awarding a second prize of $15.00 and a 

third prize of $10.00. Contestants may use any type camera and 

film but should send only black and white prints. Although 

any size will be acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger are preferred. 

Do not send negatives. When submitting photos, your name, 

_ address, specific locale of picture, and pertinent information 

| regarding camera, film, speed, lens opening and filter, if any, 

___ MUST be on the back of the photograph. Although all possible 

care will be taken in the handling of photographs, Travet can- 

not be responsible for their return or condition. The right to 

future publication of prize-winning pictures without additional 

payment is retained by Travet. Address photographs to Ama- 

teur Photo Contest, Travet, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, 

New York. No picture will be returned unless self-addressed 

stamped envelope to accommodate entry is enclosed. Photo- 

graphs unaccompanied by postage and envelope will be de- 

stroyed after 30 days. Entries arriving after judging of current 
contest will be held for following month, y 
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Pattern of highway con- 
struction on Niagara 
Thruway was filmed by 
Clarence E. Nowlin of 
Buffalo, N.Y., using Ans- 
co Super Regent, red- 
filtered, at f:8 opening 
for 1/100 second. 


a NY 0 NR 


Thai rice farmer inspect- 
ing his watery “fields' 
was photographed not 
far from Bangkok by Ted 
Bank, Jr., of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., with aid of Has- 
selblad 500-C dialled for 
£:8 at 1/25 second. 
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Dire SE 


VAGABOND CAMERA 


BY WILL LANE 


HAT IS EVS? This question came up in several 
letters today. Is it like ESP? Well, Extra Sensory 
Perception concerns the ability to perceive by 
means of a sixth sense, but photography is concerned 
only with the first of the five senses. EVS (Exposure 
Value System) is a new calibration method manufac- 
turers are beginning to put on cameras. One number is 
all you have to remember. For example, EVS 13 is cor- 
rect exposure for Verichrome film with an average sub- 
ject. For a light subject you can move to 14, for a dark 
subject to number 12. 
If you are interested in seeing how the EVS numbers 
jibe with the old F-numbers, see the adjoining table. 
Note that by moving from one number to the next, the 


change is one full stop. If your camera does not have the - 


identical shutter calibration, use the next nearest num- 
ber, as 1/50 for 1/60th second. 

Some of the newest cameras, such as the Kodak Re- 
tina and Signet models, have built-in exposure meters 
which read in EVS numbers. You look at the meter and 
set the camera to the same number. That is all there is 
to it. The system sometimes is implemented by a 
coupling which interlocks the lens opening and shutter 
speed in the Signet 50. A single dial changes lens open- 
ing and shutter speed simultaneously, maintaining the 
same effective exposure even when you want to vary 
shutter speeds to capture different types of subjects. 

QUESTION: In the Topper television series, I 
am still trying to figure out how a man walks 
into a room like a transparent ghost. In one 
scene, the ghost walks over to a girl and offers 
her a bunch of flowers. Can I film a scene like 
this with a simple box camera?—E. C. M., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

ANSWER: Yes. A ghost scene is just a double ex- 
posure. Set the camera on a tripod, or other rigid sup- 
port, and film the room. Then, without moving the 
camera—rewind the shutter if necessary on your cam- 
era—have your “ghost” stand in front of some object 


in the room that can be seen through him. Give about ~ 


one-third of the total exposure time to the ghost and 7} 
two-thirds to the room scene. That is, if the scene as a ~ 


single exposure would call for F/8, then shoot the room a 
at F/12 and the ghost at F/10. The sum of these two ex- © 
posures will total approximately the same as one ex- | 


posure at F/8. The ghost can be filmed with a movie “jj 
camera if it has a film backwind. If the girl is required | 
to react when the ghost presents her with the flowers, 7} 
her motions are best recorded in a separate closeup. ~ 
When the ghost walks across the room, she remains q 


motionless. 
QUESTION: I shot some dancers on stage 
with a Rolleicord at 1/100 second, F/3.5, with 
number 5 flashbulbs, but all were woefully 
underexposed. Some were almost total blanks. 
Can you explain what went wrong?—C.B.D., 
Los Angeles, Calif. | 
ANSWER: If you film those dancers again, you will § 
have to do one of the following: (1) Shoot at 1/25 sec- © 
ond. This is hardly satisfactory unless the dancers are ~ 
standing still. (2) Use a newer model camera with built- - 
in synchronization. (3) With same camera, use the SF — 
or SM type flashbulb. To understand why, please look 


Exposure Value System Chart 


f/numbers 
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Shutter Speeds 


Expert Explains New Exposure Value System, Plus Use of Flash Equipment 
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it the graphs shown here. It illustrates what happens 
vhen you press the shutter and a flashbulb fires. Start- 
ng at zero, time is measured in milliseconds. A thou- 
and milliseconds is equal to one second. The first graph 
Illustrates the action of a Number 5 flashbulb. At the 
ero point, when you press the button, nothing visible 
1appens. In the first few thousandths of a second, the 
ilament heats up, and an explosive wire flares. After 
en milliseconds (1/100th second) , the internal explo- 
ion begins to soar up into millions of lumens. The peak 
utput is reached after twenty milliseconds. 

This is an M-type bulb. It has a twenty-millisecond 
yeak. This means that it is designed to be used with a 
lelay system. Otherwise, if a shutter is set for a fast 
peed, such as 1/100 second, the shutter would open 
nd close before the bulb had a chance to fire. 

The most recent cameras have an adjustment for dif- 
erent bulbs, a small dial reading, M, F, X. 

M—For use with twenty-millisecond peak bulbs. In- 
ludes bulbs number 0, 5, 8, 11, 22, 25, 40 and PF4- 
_F—For 5-millisecond-peak SF and SM flashbulbs. 

X—No delay. For use with electronic (strobe) units. 

If camera is not marked, it usually is X type. Recom- 
nended then are SF and SM bulbs at 1/100 shutter 
peed, or M-type bulbs at 1/25 second. A relatively new 
ype of bulb is called the M2. It comes to a peak in ap- 
yroximately seventeen milliseconds. Being a fraction 
aster than M type, it is best with X or F setting. @ 


milliseconds 


Cast Your 


SECRET BALLOT 


For— or Against— 


TRAVEL'S ""Roamin’ the Globe" Columns 


Just fill in the appropriate box, snip off this page* and 
mail it to: Survey Editor, TRAVEL, 50 West 57th St., New 
York 19, New York. Results will be tabulated quickly, so 


send in your secret ballot now. 


I Like It Don't Like It 
Dateline Bermuda O O 
Dateline Brussels CJ O 
Dateline Copenhagen O] QO 
Dateline Mexico City i) O 
Dateline Miami O Oo 
Dateline New York | | 
Dateline Paris O O 
Dateline Rome Oo Oo 
Dateline Trinidad oO O 
Dateline Vienna oO oO 


I would like to see the following cities or areas added: 


*If you do not wish to cut out this page, you may send 
in your selections by letter or postcard. 
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Lines Aft . 


Vacation Trio 


Dear Sirs: 

Please accept our sincere appreciation 
for the fine presentation of Florida 
(Vacation Trio) in the January issue of 
TRAVEL. I’m sure it will be of material 
assistance to the Holiday Isles and also 
will benefit the entire state. 

Herbert D. Cameron 
Director 

Florida State News Bureau 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


Your January issue impresses me as 
one with wide appeal, not only to the 
travel-minded but to anyone wanting to 
know mote about our world. In this it 
is certainly up to the high standard of 
other copies... And as a travel writer of 
considerable experience I feel qualified 
to judge. The Holiday Isles coverage is 
indeed complete and I am sure it will 
encourage many to visit Treasure Island 
and its neighbors. 

Ben B. Hoover 
Chamber of Commerce 
Treasure Island, Fla. 


PLANNING A TRIP? 


GOING TO USE YOUR CAMERA? 
Want To Bring Back Beautiful Color Slides? 


Before you go, learn to make color slides of 
top quality and interest. Slides you can be 
proud of. Slides that will arouse the admira- 
tion of your friends. 


HELEN C. MANZER, FPSA, ARPS, one of 
the world's leading color slide photographers, 
will teach you how. After a course under her 
instruction and guidance your color slides will 
reach heights of richness and beauty you 
never thought possible. 


HELEN MANZER’S COURSES IN CALIFORNIA 


In the summer of 1959, Helen Manzer is 
offering three courses in color slide photogra- 
phy on California's Monterey Peninsula. 

First Group: June {to June 12, 1959 
Second Group: June 22 to July 3, 1959 
Third Group: July 6 to July 17, 1959 


For information about enrolling in these West 
Coast courses write to Margaret E. Wilson, 970 
Lighthouse Avenue, Pacific Grove, California. 


HELEN MANZER’S COURSES IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Helen Manzer's East Coast courses offer 
you an oppoftunity to improve your color 
slides by photographing in New England's 
colorful countryside in the famous Lakes 
Region of New Hampshire. 


First Group: August 3 to August 14, 1959 
Second Group: August 17 to August 28, 1959 
Two additional courses, featuring fall foliage, are 
also offered. 
First Fall Foliage Group: - 
September 27 to October 2, 1959 
Second Fall Foliage Group: 
October 4 to October 9, 1959 


For information about enrolling in these East 
Coast courses write to Ruth L. Wiesen, 66 McGrath 
Street, Laconia, New Hampshire. 
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Late Eight 


Dear Sirs: 

January’s Sightseeing Ceylon says 
“Ceylon is about the size of West Vir- 
ginia, yet with its 500,000 people it has 
more than four times the population 
of that State.” Maybe you’d better con- 
sult your census figures. 

Dolores Griffith 
San Francisco, Calif, 


West Virginia's 2,005,000 population 
would have been more than quadrupled 
if TRAVEL’s proofreader had not dropped 
an 8 ahead of Ceylon’s figure —Ed. 


Speculator Jump 


Dear Sirs: 

Ronnie Guzik’s story on skiing, At 
Ease on Skis in the January issue, was 
excellent, although it regrettably omitted 
mention of Speculator, N. Y., where Oak 
Mountain Ski Center is one of the oldest 
and most popular ski areas in the East 

. Spring skiing, which most skiers 
think is the best of all, lasts until mid- 
April at Speculator. 

James A. Wales 
New York, N. Y. 


Pacific Pleasure 


Dear Sirs: 

I am one of your readers who enjoys 
travel and TraveL and read the De- 
cember, all-Pacific edition, with the 
greatest pleasure. There were so many 
wonderful articles and beautiful pictures 


_.to_discover TRAVEL is not just Thou | 


fi 


on countries that I never thought abou 
previously that I read the magazine cove} 
to cover... : 


Muriel C. Kante 
Venice, Calif. 


Pleasant Surprise | 


Dear Sirs: 


dream book but a true informatio 
source for the traveler. To boot, th 
journalese seems excellent to me. Criti | 
Vogel has spoken. 
Patricia Lee Voge| 
New York, N. Y.. 


Courtesy Credit 


Dear Sirs: fi 
While at the Temple Square Hotel i} 
Salt Lake City, Utah, and the Steven 
House in Lancaster, Pa., I noticed the 
the waitress when serving a cup of coffe} 
places a small absorbent coaster unde| 
each cup. I have stopped at many othe} 
places but have never seen this don| 
elsewhere . .. Just little things but thing 
a traveler notices and appreciates. S/ 
am passing it along as I believe the coast 
er idea one of the nicest gestures I'v} 
seen so far. 
F. J. Owen, Jr. 
Salt Lake City, Utal 


| 


TRAVEL will be glad to pass along othe 
such courtesy credits to travelers—Ed. — 


VEL DIGEST 


Brief News Bulletins From Around The World 


SAIL RATES REDUCED 

Fare slashes went into 
sffect Feb. 25 for passen= 
ger travel between Chi- 
sago-Denver on Milwaukee 
S0ad, Union Pacific 
trains. New fare trims 
$20.15 from former round-= 
trip first class tab, com= 
dines old coach, first- 
slass rates into one uni-=- 
"ied rate. Surcharge will 
9e made for special accom-— 
nodations. 


JN-<AMERICAN ACTIVITY HIT 
Proposal of House Un- 
Imerican Activities Com- 
nittee to assume jurisdic= 
tion over immigration- 
2aSSport legislation has 
9e€n protested by head of 
Imerican Society of Travel 
Igents in telegram to Con= 
sresSional leaders, read-= 
ing in part: "Placing im- 
nigration and passport 
legislation under Un- 
American Activities Com-. 
nittee would label every 
alien aS suspect, impair 
J.S. relations with people 
9f other nations and jeop= 
ardize success of Visit 
JSA program." President 
Zisenhower has designated 
1960 as "Visit U.S.A. 
Year". Travel agent or- 
yanization has previously 
sampaigned for elimina- 
tion, reduction of exist= 
ing barriers to travel. 


JERSEY BUILDS BEACH 

_ Mile-long, $650,000 
beach has been built at 
Ncean City, N.J., replac- 
ing heavily eroded, storm-= 
Struck strip of sand with 
1,600,000 cubic yards of 
fresh grit pumped up from 
bottom of nearby Ege Har-= 
a Bay. 
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ATR FARES FLYING HIGH 
Civil Aeronautics Board 
has OK'd American Airlines 

to increase fares on 
transcontinental jet 
flights by $10.00 for one-= 
way first-class seats. For 
$10.00 surcharge over pis- 
ton-engine craft, traveler 
buys approximately 40% re- 
duction in flying time 
plus freedom from prop 
plane's vibration. 

On transatlantic routes, 
air fares on all types of 
planes, all 3 classes of 
service are expected to 
rise April 1 by $5.00 one- 
way, $10.00 roundtrip. 
Transatlantic increase 
awaits OK by CAB. 


FIRST-SHOT SITE WORK SET 
Park Service has begun 
restoration of Ft. Sumter, 
S.C., where first shot of 
Civil War was fired April 

12, 1861. Heavy earth 

fill dating from 1894 will 
be removed, expoSing gun 
rooms believed to still 
contain cannon that guard-= 
ed Charleston harbor at 
war's outbreak. Historic 
2.4-acre fort has been 
Nat'l Monument since 1948. 


NIPS PLAN MAYDAY L.A. RUN 

Japan Air Lines has set 
May 1 as target date for 
beginning Honolulu-Tokyo 
flights out of Los An- 
geles. Using DC-7C's, 
6,496-mile hops will oper- 
ate thrice-weekly. JAL 
will also begin new opera= 
tions to/from U.S. June l 
with bi-weekly hops flying 
direct Seattle-Tokyo over 
4,934-mile Great Circle 
route. Line's only current 
U.S. connection is to San 
Francisco. 


STAR, SUN SET 

Impounded cruise liners 
Arosa Sun, Arosa Star, 
held respectively by offi- 
cials in Bremerhaven, Ber-= 
muda (see Iravel Digest, 
February), will shortly be 
sold at auction to satisfy 
line's creditors. Swiss- 
owned, Panamanian-regis- 
tered firm still has Arosa 
Kulm, 8,929 tons. 


TEXTRON DISDAINS HAWAII 

Pacific Coast-Hawaii 
shipping service of Tex- 
tron, Inc., has been dis- 
continued. Firm has char- 
tered 2 passenger freight-= 
ers Lanikai, Kaimana to 
Hawaii Marine Freightways, 
who will maintain service 
from San Francisco. Lei- 
lani, 650-passenger cruise 
liner, is up for sale at 
this writing. 


GREAT GREEK PLAYS PLANNED 

Festival of Epidaurus 
will be presented in 
ancient, circular, 17,000= 
seat amphitheatre just 
outside Athens June 21- 
July 12 with performances 
of tragedies by Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides plus 
comedies of Aristophanes. 
Texts of plays in trans- 
lation will be made avail- 
able to visitors. 


MORE SOVIET CITIES OPENED 

Intourist, Russia's gov-=- 
ernment tourist agency, 
has announced tours to 5 
cities not previously open 
to American travelers: 
Gorky, Baku, Yerevan, 
Gori, Borzhomi. American 
Express reports total of 
117 tours covering 30 So- 
viet cities now okay for 
Uso. avisLrtorse 
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BOER BIRTHDAY BALLOONED 
South Africa will cele- 
brate its 50th anniversary 

during 1960 Festival of 
Union April 4-May 31 with 
art, stage, sports, other 
events culminating in 
Union Day fireworks dis- 
play at Bloemfontein. 


PASSENGERS PLOT JET COURSE 
Cardboard computer pro- 
vided passengers on Na- 
tional's Miami-NYC jet 
hops answers "Where are 
we?" queries occasioned 
by jet's high (30-40,000 
feet), fast (600 m.p.h. 
plus) flying. Working from 
known take-off time, for 
instance, device indicates 
that 75 minutes out of 
NYC, Miami-bound flight is 
due northeast of Charles-— 
ton, S.C. 


CONGRESS MULLS NEW PARK 

Proposal for new nat'l 
historical park along 
Massachusetts Lexington- 
Concord Road has been sub= 
mitted to Congress. Park 
would cost about $4,800,- 
000, include settings of 
British rout by Minute Men 
OleApr IL LO. 2775, plus 
part of Paul Revere's 
route. 


TRANSIT SEC'Y SUGGESTED 
Secretary of Transporta= 
tion with Presidential 
Cabinet status was advo- 
cated recently by W. A. 
Patterson, head of United 
Air Lines, to Transport 
Assn. of America meeting. 
Patterson plan calls for 
Single transportation 
agency covering air, 
bus, water, pipeline. 


Teves 


CANADIAN KEEL LAID 

New flagship for Cana- 
dian Pacific fleet is cur- 
rently under construction 
in England, will be 
launched early in 1960. 
For cost of approximately 
$21,000,000, ship will ac- 
commodate 200 first class, 
860 tourist, weigh in at 
27,500 tons. 
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CASUALTIES IN ACCIDENT WAR 

Newly-formed Insurance 
Institute for Highway 
Safety, formed of 532 cas-= 
ualty insurance companies, 
has opened $1,000,000-an- 
nually attack on auto ac- 
cidents. Spokesman for 
group says traffic deaths 
have hit, 58,000 per year; 
injuries 4,500,000 per 
year, accidents involving 
property damage up to 8- 
10,000,000 annually. Rise 
in injury awards reported- 
ly cost insurance com- 
panies more than $3500,- 
000,000 last year. 


NEW CITIES NATIONAL-I ZED 
Fourteen more new cities 
added to National Car Ren-= 
tal System's coverage in 
recent weeks bring total 


of firm's offices added in 


1959 to 50. Newly Nation- 
al-ized towns are Santa 
Barbara, Calif., Palm 
Beach, W. Palm, Pensacola, 
Ft. Walton, Fla., Duluth, 
Minn., Trenton, N.J., Can- 
ton, Ohio, Charleston, 
Greenville, S.C., Austin, 
Texas, Green Bay, WiSsc., 
Windsor, (Ont.,° Ste. Foy.. 
Quebec. 


ROLLINS ROLLS INTO MIAMI 
Joining big-name Hertz, 
Avis, Couture in Miami- 
Miami Beach car rental 
competition, Rollins Rent- 
A-Car, previously operat- 
ing in Los Angeles, re- 
cently opened auto-rental 
facilities in Miami's new 
air terminal, features 
fLleet-ofSportsucarsi. 


eventually on 707 jets 


SABENA OKAYS SAFETY SEATS 
Safety airliner seat in=} 
troduced before Flight an 
Safety Foundation last ; 
year has been adopted by | 
Sabena Belgian World Air- 4 
lines for installation in | 
near future on DC-7C's, | 
| 


when delivered to line. s) 


Seat, whose length per- 
mits its use in first 4 
class only, automatically | 
tips into crash position 
by initial. impact or by 

tripping lever, putting | 
passenger into horizontal 

plane with thighs verti- 
cal. Safety seat in Beriaa 
use can also be adjusted 
to various positions for — 
passenger comfort. at 


STOWAWAY UPSURGE SEEN 
Immigration & Naturali- 
zation Service defended 
its share of Eisenhower's © 
latest budget with fore= 9 
cast, among others, that @ 
stowaways will rise 7% %, 
during next fiscal year on | 
ocean-going vessels, up-— " 
ping total to 325 as com— 
pared to 296 for preceding | 
period. oe 


ae 


ISLE DE FRANCE SCRAPPED A 
in 1927, has been retired 
scrap at reported price of © 
is still under construc= 


Famed French passenger — 
liner Ile de France, Lacon | 
from transatlantic ser- | 
vice, sold to Japanese for) 
$1,260,000. Replacement 
vessel, 55,000-ton France, 
tion, due to enter service 
in 1961. 


UNIONS, MILITARY PROTEST PASSENGER RAIL ABANDONMENT 
Army's Judge Advocate General plus heads of 23 rail- 
road unions have joined chorus of protest against in-= 
creaSing abandonment of rail passenger service. Penta= 
gon spokesman reports military are stockpiling more 
than 1,500 used Pullman cars against national emer- 
gency, will have need of all presently available © 
sleeping equipment under mobilization situation. Rail 
union chiefs plan appeal to Congress to modify Trans- 
portation Act of 1958, which simplifies dropping of 
services. Union spokesman put employment figure for 
December at 823,000, lowest figure since early 1900s, 
cited passenger Service abandonment as major factor in 


decline. 
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(OR 1970: FIVE x SOUND 

Official of Convair Air- 
iratt reports jetliner to 
‘ly twice speed of sound 
sould go into production 
,oday for 1965 delivery 
ut thinks airlines will 
yypass possibility to or- 
ler 5-times-sound Buck 
fogerish plane for 1970, 
stick with new crop of 
uubsonic jetliners till 
en. 


‘LYING FISH SKIMS TO V.I. 
Fastest sea service 
inking San Juan, P.R., 
rith St. Thomas, V.I. was 
recently inaugurated by 
wdro-foil Flying Fish, 


hich requires 2% hrs. for: 


rip with fare of $9.00 
neway, $16.50 roundtrip. 
iding on projecting sea- 
‘ins fore and aft, 65-foot 
ull cruises at 30 knots, 
las top speed of 50 knots, 
ost $220,000. Plans call 
‘or 2 more vessels to be 
idded this year, extension 
Le SOV IGE LOot.s Croix. 


50 ENTER 1,000 ISLE RACE 
Some of top U.S., Cana- 
lian outboard jockeys are 
mong 150 entries in Fifth 
innual Thousand Islands 
nternational Outboard 
farathon June 14. Starting 
‘rom Alexandra Bay, N.Y., 
JO mile race on St. Law- 
-ence River will reward 
rinners in 4 classes with 
16,000 in prizes. 


>»R. TEACHES ECONOMY CLASS 

Budget 7-day, 6=-night 
rollege Weeks travel pack-= 
ge tolsan Juan. PR. is 
ffered March 15-April 5 
yy Commonwealth govern- 
ment, top San Juan hotels, 
111 airlines serving isle. 
\lvailable to college stu- 
lents at total cost of 
1199.00, package offers 
-oundtrip economy class 
1ir travel from NYC, 
Sreakfast & dinner daily, 
> Special events including 
sig roast, beach party, 
aquacade buffet, election 
If College Weeks queen. 
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AMERICAN'S JETS SPAN U.S. 
Transcontinental pure 
jets on daily basis NYC- 
Los Angeles, Chicago-NYC 
prop-jets on 6-per-day 
schedule were introduced 
late in January by Ameri- 
can Airlines uSing big, 
600-m.p.h. Boeing 707 jets 
for long hop, flashy- 
new Lockheed Electra 410- 
m.peh. prop-jet for short- 
er link. Cross-country run 
has been cut to 4% hrs. 
eastbound, 5% hrs. west- 
bound in 707s. Chicago-NYC 
flight trims down to just 
about 2 hrs. American 
plans late-February begin- 
ning for San Francisco-NYC 
Het Lveht Sis 


WORLD'S LARGEST LAKE LOOMS 
Backing up behind 1,800- 
foot-wide wall of Southern 
Rhodesia's new. Kariba 
Gorge Dam 250 miles down- 
Stream from Victoria Falls 
in Central Africa, Zambesi 
River is slowly forming 
what will be world's larg- 
est man-made lake with ex- 
pected 2,000 square mile 
area, width of 40 miles, 
length of 175-200 miles. 
Giant project, in con- 
struction Since early 
1955, cost in excess of 
$80,000,000, will provide 
much-needed hydroelectric 
power, flood control. 


FRANCE UPVALUES DOLLAR 
French frane devalua- 
tion, from last year's 420 
per U.S. dollar to current 

493.7 per buck, has been 
accompanied by maintenance 
of special 8%-22% discount 
on French merchandise if 
paid-for with dollars, 
checks or travelers 
checks. Special tourist 
discount on gasoline, 
Still in effect, permits 
purchase of 1,000 francs 
of gas for equivalent of 
$1.60. However, French 
have discontinued previous 
system permitting 10% dis- 
count for those paying ho- 
tel bills by dollar-check- 
travelers check. 


FASTEST JETLINER TESTED 


jetliner was flight-tested 
recently. Slightly faster 
than other jets, 880s are 
designed for short runway 
use, will be delivered to 
lines beginning Nov. Cer- 
tification by CAB, com- 
mercial use is slated for 
early in 1960. 


MIAMI AIRS TERMINAL 


Miami's Int'l Airport was 
opened late last month in 
celebrity-Sstudded cere= 
monies. Structure is more 
than 2,000 feet long, fea-= 
tures 23 escalators, can 
handle 74 aircraft, will 
cover 80 acres when com- 
pleted. Total cost is ap- 
proximately $26,000,000. 


NEW MENU CONVERTS TO CAR 


Special dining car menu 
for children under 12 now 
in use by Pennsylvania 
Railroad offers kid-type 
portions, Selections, then 
folds into scale model of 
dining car to become 
small-fry's souvenir. 
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Seattle: Victor Borge returns to 
Seattle March 21 for an appearance 
at the Orpheum. Borge began his 
one-man show experiment in Seat- 
tle exactly five years ago before he 
moved on to set a Broadway record 
for solo productions ... Jose Iturbi 
will be heard in a piano concert 
March 13 at the Moore Theater and 
at the same spot Jose Greco and his 
Spanish Dancers open a three-day 
stand March 19...Seattle Sym- 
phony Orchestra concludes its sea- 
son March 23 and 24 with Verdi's 
Requiem Mass at the Orpheum... 
A touring exhibition of Van Gogh 
opens March 7 at the Seattle Art 
Museum, running for a month... 
Hockey fans get their pick of six 
games during the month. 
Phoenix: ‘There'll soon be an 80-room 
addition to the Safari: a two-story 
structure to cost $500,000, with a 
banquet room seating 500. That 
will give the tropical-type Safari— 
which has dancing nightly—194 
rooms. A heliport and swimming 
pool will be built at the same time 
. Annual Indian festival at St. 
John’s Mission south of Phoenix is 
held March 1... Richard Tucker, 
Met Opera tenor, sings March 5 at 
Arizona State in nearby Tempe... 
Phoenix Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce rodeo romps March 12 
through 15 at the state  fair- 
grounds... Inherit the Wind plays 
March 12-21 at the Phoenix Little 
Theater... Ninth annual Valley 
Garden Center flower show runs 
March 21 and 22 at the Woman’s 
Club. 
Chicago: Ted Lewis opens at the Em- 
pire Room March 5 with a new 
show... At the Chez Paree Jerry 
Lewis continues to March 14... The 
Chez goes Latin March 15 with the 
beat of Xavier Cugat and Abbe 
Lane... Music Man, starring For- 
rest Tucker, continues at the Shu- 
bert, and Two For The Seesaw with 
Ruth Roman and Jeffrey Lynn at 
the Michael Todd... Fritz Reiner 
leads the Chicago Symphony and 
chorus in Prokofiev’s massive Alex- 
ander Nevsky March 5, 6 and 10. 
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Other symphony concerts are on 
March 19, 20, 24, 26 and 27... 
World Flower Show fills the vast 
arena of the International Amphi- 
theatre for the first time in eleven 
years March 14-22. 


Denver: Colorado is marking the 


100th anniversary of the discovery 
of gold in the Rockies with a full 
schedule of tourist attractions... 
At Steamboat Springs March 6-8, 
members of Olympic ski teams from 
around the world will tune up for 
the 1960 games by competing in 
cross-country and jumping events 
... National Collegiate Athletic 
Assn. ski championships are slated 
March 26-28 at Winter Park... In 
Denver March 16-22, 27 teams from 
throughout the nation compete in 
the National AAU Basketball Tour- 
nament... March 1-July.12, Den- 
ver’s Art Museum has exhibits of 
mountain and plains culture from 
prehistoric days to the present . 

Impressive sunrise services will be 
held on Easter, March 29, at Red 
Rocks Park west of Denver, the 
Garden of the Gods near Colorado 
Springs, Ajax Mountain in Aspen 
and Picture Rocks in Montrose. 

San Francisco: ‘There'll be horserac- 
ing March 6, 7, 9, 10 and 11 at Tan- 
foran track in San Bruno... Golden 
Gloves uncorks at Civic Auditorium 
March 12, 13... Cosmopolitan Op- 


era Co., which features famous sing- 


ers in lead roles, will wind up its 
season with Tosca, March 17, A 
Masked Ball, March 24... Victor 
Borge clowns at the Masonic Memo- 
rial Auditorium March 13, 14... 
On March 22, Emlyn Williams 
will give readings from the works 
of poet Dylan Thomas . 
rick’s Day Parade in downtown San 
Francisco is tentatively planned for 
March 15... Junior Grand Nation- 
al Livestock Exhibition will be at 
the Cow Palace March 21-25... 
Easter sunrise services will be held 
on Mt. Davidson. 

Las Vegas: A new era of tourist trade 
dawns in southern Nevada with 
opening of a $6,000,000 convention 
hall on the outskirts of Las Vegas 


arecot.ieat=i6 


fy he a 


March 31... Anglers are eyeing the) 
Hotel Fremont’s annual fishin; 
derby opening April 1. Contest 
landing prize-winning fish in neat 
by Lake Mead will earn cash award 
and equipment including boats ar 
motors... Reopening of the Nal 
Frontier ‘Hotel expected by March 
gives the Las Vegas Strip anothel 
resort gem—and more needed space 
to accommodate tourists... El) 
Rancho Vegas and Thunderbird 
hotels join the spicy trend in show 
room productions in March, the 
former bringing in a revue direct 
from France. At the Thunderbird, 
the China Doll production ré 
turns—this time with nudes. : 
New Orleans: Ballet stars Igor Yous*) 
kevitch and Alicia Alonso perform 
in a concert March 6 at the Munici- 
pal auditorium ... March 24 the 
N.O. Philharmonic will presen 
Handel's Messiah ... Annual visil 
of the Ballet Russe de Monte Carle 
is March 7-8... Hungarian String 
Quartet will perform March 16 af 
Tulane and Met soprano Roberta} 
Peters will be heard March 23... 
Opera makes its appearance March) 
26 and 28 with Rigoletto, starring) 
Mario Giovanna and Igor Gorin . . +) 
In the Swan Room of the Mon-| 
teleone Hotel Liberace will be on 
view March 10 through 29... Ro- 
manoff and Juliet, starring Bert 
Lahr, will present two performances 
at the auditorium March 14-15. — 
Atlanta: New Atlanta Cabana Motel, 
and its King’s Inn restaurant, com- 
bine Miami Beach’s pastels with 
Yankee central heating. Really a 
striking sight, it’s on Peachtree 
Street a brassie shot from the Bilt. 
more Hotel... Wrestling every Fri- 
day night at ‘the Municipal Audi- 
torium features Toccoa, Ga., 
strongman and Olympic weight 
lifter Paul Anderson... To hear 
southern rhetoric at its best, a seat 
in either the Senate or House cham- 
bers will provide an afternoon’s dis- 
traction free of charge. ,. Jazz cor- 
ner of the south is Sorrento’s, and 
while the name’s not new, the mu- 
sic—real jazz—is. 
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92 x 12% INCHES 
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EE Map of World 


FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


A wonderful reference for every member of the family, HAM- 
MOND'S NEW ERA WORLD ATLAS is ideal for planning trips 
and for locating places that are mentioned when the conversation 
gets around to the subject of travel. Looking through its pages 
will bring back pleasant memories of the places you have visited. 


STURDILY BOUND FOR HARD USE 


Sturdily bound for extra hard wear, it is made for constant use. 
There are 160-pages containing detailed maps of the 49 states and 
possessions and 43-pages of colored maps of foreign countries, 
besides a wealth of other material to use every day in school and 
at home. 


FREE! 


In addition, you will receive 
HAMMOND'S_ _INTERNATION- 
AL WORLD MAP, absolutely 
“free."' This up-to-date 50 x 33 
inch map is beautifully printed 
on sturdy paper. Makes an excel- 


lent mural for your den or child's 
room. It is yours... just for send- 
ing in your order. 


The Educational Guild 


P.O. Box 347, Great Neck, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


» | COMPLETE... and LOW-PRICEL 


Complete and low-priced. The New Era World Atlas is one of the bes 


Enclosed please faa $5 00 for each HAMMOND reference works you can have in your home. You would expect to pay twice 


this price for a volume with so much world-wide information. Send for it now 


RYOREDPATEAS. — WORLD ATLASES at | The map is yours to keep whether you return the atlas or not, 


Total. 


Name 


(please print) 


Address 


SAV E: Send only $5.00 with this order and we 


Sys Zone 


State. Rb is 


will pay all shipping charges. Same full refund guaran. 
teed with examination and return privilege. 


LONDON 


PARIS 


mane 


OES, 


VENICE 


GREAT NEW WAY TO SEE 
THE OLD WORLD= 
COOK’S 


‘WONDERIOURS! 


35 DAYS! 7 WONDER CITIES — SCORES OF TOWNS 


ALL THE GREAT WONDERS OF EUROPE 


oe 38 DEPARTURES FROM NEW YORK IN CUNARD 


QUEENS... FROM $777 


HERE IS YOUR BEST investment in Europe in 1959! 
A complete all-expense tour at an amazingly sensible 
price. 

NOW YOU CAN SEE AND KNOW Europe, including the 
seven Wonder Cities of the Old World. On a Cook’s 
Wondertour you’re personally escorted with all the 
skill and experience you’d expect from the world’s 
oldest and largest travel organization. 

ON A WONDERTOUR you’re a welcome and important 
traveler. Your low $777 fare includes crossings in the 
Queens, air travel, private motor coach, first class rail, 
hotels and meals. You see Venice at no extra cost. 
Enjoy room with bath in Paris, Rome, London. All 
tips on land included. Baggage handled free!’ 


FOR FREE, INFORMATIVE FOLDERS ON COOK’S 
“WONDERTOURS” SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, OR WRITE: 
INFORMATION-BY-MAIL DEPARTMENT— ATTN: MR. C. EL. HILL. 


THOS. COOK & SON 
587 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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